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Give It An Honest Name 
The Ambulating Lady 
How To Start A Small State Syndicate na 


Uzzell Training Rides Again! 


OME of you folks may be wonder- 
ing how we're doin’ out west here. 
Well, we're introducin’ our eastern 
ideas about fiction among the writin’ 
rangers and they seem to like them. 
Now here is a letter to prove this. I 
never print testimonials, except once 
in three years to show I've got ‘em, but 
here is one just received from A. Ken- 
neth Brent of Roswell, New Mexico. He 
writes: 

Dear Boss: They‘re coming in! Checks, 
pal, checks, with hardly a miss. My 
sheriffs are now shooting in nearly 
every major western market and once 
I found myself hanging around a news- 
stand displaying mags with four of my 
yarns and my name on some of the 
covers. Life is easier now. I've started 
a career which won't stop with the 
pulps, I have a home, and I married 
the girl. 

I'm putting it in writing, you see. Sure, go ahead and use it, what the 
hell. Let me put it down straight for those who are interested. Here it is: 

The westerns were my first goal. I wrote them, shipped them east, and 
back the mossyhorns came. Seemed to me those New York editors didn’t 
want stories about the west from a guy who lived there and knew what 
he was talking about. I was about to move east, live in an apartment 
and get the feel of the thing. 

Then, as they say in the testimonials, I saw your announcement of 
your Fundamentals of Fiction in the Digest. It sounded right. I'd heard 
about you. Fundamentals! Might as well find out what they are. So I 
signed, sighed, and set to work. 

Great horned toads, I began to blush at about the fifth assignment. 
I saw already that my actors weren't characters, my crises weren't dra- 
matic, my effects weren't unified and therefore not really exciting. I 
learned. You worked me but I'm still alive. AND—here’s the real pay-off 
—after I sold a few, I hauled out that old assignment thirteen which con- 
nected theory with practice, trimmed it here and there and sold it to an 
editor who wrote, “Now you've got the real western flavor!” Can you 
beat it? 

I enclose a snapshot. I don’t get many stories written playing tennis 
but my belief is every writer should have a racket. 


Cost of Fundamentals course, $50, six 


months to finish, Gi's accepted for this 

course under approval of Veterans Ad- THOMAS ee UZZELL 
ministration. Inquiries answered promptly e 

and personaily. Send for free pamphiet, 


—= "= STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
wy err Oe omen Yn T 























onwh- 
Pocket Books 
Sir: . 

I have just read your article on the Pocket 
Book situation, and can see where you have some 
sound information which the Authors Guild seems 
to have overlooked. 

I am perfectly in accord with The Guild’s aim 
for a minimum basic contract for authors, but it 
seems to me that they have tried to make it too 
perfect—from the author’s viewpoint. I have tried 
to impress upon Albert Maltz, Mike Blankfort and 
others in our Western Division of The Guild that 
two persons are concerned with a contract, and 
not merely the author. 

I talked with Bennett Cerf a few days ago 
when he was here, and he told me some things 
which you probably already know, but which I 
shall repeat anyway. He said that Penguin Books 
and other pocket book publishers were faced with 
sharply mounting production cost. He said that 
Pocket Books was losing money on all 400 pagers, 
and now face this dilemma: 

They can risk the public’s displeasure by rais- 
ing the price to 35c, or they can go ahead at a 
quarter, hoping that costs will level off to a point 
where a profit will again be possible by selling 
400, and more page books at 25c. He said few 
reprint houses were getting rich, and some of 
them were now losing money at today’s printing 
and production prices. 

Several of our Guild members were there in 
the Beverly Hills Hotel and heard his remarks. 
They had no figures of their own, but seemed to 
agree with one chap who said, “‘Mr. Cerf, I don’t 
believe you!” I don’t know how much of his 
statement was correct, and have no information 
of my own. 

CHartes Carson, 
601 South Vermont Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ The cream is off on the pocket book business. 
When the publishers struck it rich, they paid authors 
too little ('/2¢ a copy up to 150,000 copies and jc 
over that). But when publishers are crowded by 
shockingly high paper and printing prices, and by 
increased sales resistance on the part of consumers, 
they yell like hell. 

The solution, is an author's contract as suggested 
in the Digest for March, 1947, in which an esculator 
clause benefits the author under 1940-5 conditions, 
and benefits the publisher under 1946-7 conditions. 

When the pocket reprint houses were coining 
money, hand over fist, how many of them increased 
their royalties? Now, that they are in a corner, and 
set upon by greedy paper manufacturers and printers, 
the first dollar they want to save is the one they pay 
the author. 

An esculator clause makes sense.—Ed. 


Give your MS 
that 


"READ ME" look 


You use your best brains to 

: write a story, don’t you? Then 

why handicap your work by send- 

ing out a manuscript that looks like a 
second-rater? 

The top-flight professionals—the men 
and women who sell regularly—are ex- 
tremely careful about MS appearance. 
That’s why so many insist on Eaton’s Cor- 
rasable Bond—the typewriter paper with 
the patented surface that erases like magic! 

The surface of unique Corrasable Bond 
permits a word, a sentence or paragraph 
to be taken out swiftly and easily with a 
pencil eraser, without leaving amateurish 
smears or blurs where the erasure was 
made. 

So give your stories that persuasive 
“read me” look. Ask your stationer to de- 
monstrate the amazing qualities of Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond—or send a dime and the 
coupon below for a generous sample and 
see for yourself. 
etTONG | 


CORRASABLE ; 
BOND aden 
Made only by 


Address: 
Samples, 
EATON PAPER CORP.., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Here is the name of the dealer from whom I 
usually purchase stationery... ==» => EEE 


Here is his address 


And here is a dime. Please send me a 20-sheet sample 
of Corrasable. 


Name 





The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published Au 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 27, No. 5. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the 


igest Publishing Co. Mosely. 
Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 











































Wrairer’s Dicest 





ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Offers her inspiring, practical 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Pign (15 Sections) 


These Plans have been highly successful; they are not 
sketchy outlines, but step by step guidance. Each Plan 
runs about 350,000 words. 

Also, personal training In short story tech- 
nique, and criticism of poetry, novels, short 
stories. 

Write for particulars 
748 $. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles &, Cal. 








HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP CAMP 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. 
Enroll now for study in short story, novel, fournelim, 
poetry, painting, non-fiction, radio script, play-writin 
musical composition, nature appreciation, juve ile 
fiction, handicrafts. A vacation while learning. 
Camp Life—Unexcelled Staff 
Write For Leaflet 
3 Terms—July Ist to September Ist 








SALABLE TYPING 


Professional Work Minor Editing 
Fifty Cents per 1000 words. Carbon Free. 
Mailed Flat With Original 
JANE GORDON 


644 25th Street Des Moines 12, lowe 











SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 


Moathiy $7.50, or cr A ge hosting, plots, poet 
$i te 1M; $2 t0 3M: $3 to SM. CHICAGO CLASS & €LUB 
MY ee en LIBRARY 

WR $: HERE’S HOW! (Basie Technique)....... $1. 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)....... 2. 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything).... 2 
4—WRITERS: ast. IT SELL! eee technique) .. 2. 
S—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance Orders)... 2. 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (Advance Orders) 3. 

MILDRED |. REID 


2131% Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illineis 





SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 
The Applied Thesaurus 


By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
fIfe. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tlon and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material, In the book, for por- 
traying an of Character In every detall—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Ernotional Expressions, Sen- 
at ‘Appatites, 3 Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, A Speech (with substitutes for “sald’ 4 a 
Voice, ‘Race, Seclal Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

— Aggy ¥- uely complete word lists with rare words 
de terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
44 os pages. Bound In Buckram. 

This book replaces Innumerable reference works In 
the field which It covers, and this means labor saved for 
every writer who uses It. It Is an achievement of great 
value to every writer. 

Price $4.50, check or meney order. C.O.D. $1.00 with 
order. U. S. Poss., $4.80, money order. ye $4.00 
(U. S. $), money order. helen $5.00 (U. S. $), ns 
order or 'N. Y. check. Money back guarantee of satis. 
action. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P. O. Box 133 Flushing, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Subterfuge or Logical Publishing 
Sir: 

Like most writers, I browse the stands daily to 
see who is writing for what mags. This morning 
I saw something new. Three magazines were 
lined up together. On one side was a copy of 
Ray Palmer’s Mammoth Western. On the other 
side was a copy of Leo Margulies’ Thrilling 
Western. 

And right in the middle, between the two of 
them, with a lovely, attractive cover, was a 
damned reprint featuring three novels by famous, 
and bygone writers. 

One novel was by Clarence Mulford, written 
in 1914—thirty-three years ago! The second was 
by the late Heinie Faust, Max Brand, turned out 
in 1931, sixteen years ago! The third was by 
William McLeod Raine, 1931, sixteen years ago! 

So John Q. Citizen goes in to buy himself a 
night’s relaxation in an armchair and he picks 
name writers. He buys the reprint. He knocks a 
sale from a legitimate house. 

Ray -Palmer pays his boys up to three cents a 
word and uses about a dozen stories in an issue. 
Leo Margulies is also liberal with a checkbook 
and uses eight or ten yarns. It has cost these 
two men several thousand dollars more to put 
out their mags for this month, and about twenty 
hard working writers have benefied by it. But 
because of that reprint mag, these two legitimate 
houses and twenty writers have lost out. 

The hell of it is that these reprints are out- 
dated stories. John Q. himself is getting swindled. 
No matter how great the three mentioned writers 
are, or were, their stuff is old fashioned and can- 
not be compared in quality to the fresh, up-to- 
date product of the modern writer. 

I’m a mean, explosive bastard whose ungovern- 
able temper is always getting me into hot water. 

The name of the magazine using the old 1914 
Clarence Mulford story is Triple Western, pub- 
lished as a Thrilling Publication by none other 
than our old friends Leo Margulies and Ned 
Pines. Their companion magazine, Triple Detec- 
tive, is doing a little better. Three novels copy- 
righted in 1946. 

Why don’t you call Leo on this and ask him 
what the score is? 

Something is screwy. I simply can’t picture 
Ned Pines and Leo Margulies entering the reprint 
racket against their own legitimate titles. 

Check up, will you? ; 
Witt1am Hopson, 
P. O. Drawer 712, 
Yuma, Arizona. 


© Investigation discloses the following facts: 
TRIPLE DETECTIVE and TRIPLE WESTERN use re- 
prints of already published novels. Neither TRIPLE 
DETECTIVE nee TRIPLE WESTERN use previously 
ublished magazine fiction. They pay from $300 up 
im one-time magazine rights. This policy is also fol- 
lowed by two other titles owned by Standard 
Magazines: DETECTIVE NOVEL and DETECTIVE 
MYSTERY NOVEL. 
Fifteen years ago a readable pulp paper detective 
novel could be purchased for $400 and the publisher 
got all rights. Today, a manuscript of that same 
length and of equal competitive newsstand value will 
cost $1,500. The magazine publisher cannot afford 
this much money for a pulp novel in the detective 
or western field. Therefore, the pulp paper magazine 
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publisher who wishes to use only book len 
material will either (A) forget the whole idea, fa} 
buy = magazine rights on previously published 
novels 

Neither DETECTIVE NOVEL, DETECTIVE MYS- 
TERY, TRIPLE DETECTIVE, nor TRIPLE WESTERN 
uses previously published magazine fiction. 

One of the Standard Magazines, a bi-monthly 
called STARTLING STORIES, does use previously 
published magazine fiction. STARTLING STORIES 
uses one reprint story a month called “A Story 
Classic." The author is paid separately for this 
reprint whether or not Standard Magazines owns all 
rights on the story. Most of the reprinted stories 
that have been published in STARTLING STORIES 
were picked up from the files of “Wonder Stories" 
which Standard Magazines bought some years ago 
from Gernsback. 

We see no ethical or commercial difference be- 
tween a publication fc!lowing the policy of TRIPLE 
DETECTIVE, TRIPLE WESTERN, DETECTIVE NOVEL 
and DETECTIVE MYSTERY NOVEL and the policy 
followed by Omnibook and the 22 publishers in the 
pocket book field. 

An author cannot in one breath wish to sell divis- 
ible rights to a story (movie rights, magazine rights, 
book rights, plate rights, comic strip rights, etc.) 
and at the same time not recognize that every time 
he sells a divisible right to his own story he is wield- 
ing a multi-edge sword of competition against him- 
self and his fellow writers. There is “good” and 
“bad" in every sale of every piece of divisible copy- 
right: “good” for the author who sells it; “bad" for 
other authors. We see only “bad” in the publication 
of reprint pulp paper magazines using previously 
published magazine stories. 

Will readers please continue to report possible 
examples of this?—Ed. . 


Long Wait Between Drinks 


As a subscriber to the Wrirer’s Dicest I 
notice many beginners write in to the Forum to 
report their first sale. As I fee] that my experi- 
ence is rather unusual, I am sending in this brief 

outline. 

At age nine I began to write things and hide 
them about the place where they were finally 
discovered by my parents and caused consid- 
erable comment. At age twelve I won the state 
high school short-short contest in Montana, and 
at age seventeen sold’a hunting story to an out- 
door publication. From then on I forgot writing 
and worked like hell, but with the idea in the 
back of my head that I would some day take a 
crack at it. I postponed this until I was forty- 
five when a friend slipped me a couple copies 
of the WrirEr’s Dicest. I immediately became 
interested and wrote a 5000-word story that 
quickly bounced from lack of plot. I then wrote 
eight stories for the outdoor field that did not 
bounce, and three of them were taken by Field 
and Stream. With three months writing experi- 
ence and a few more copies of Wrirer’s Dicest 
under my belt I hit with a high pay travel story 
and decided to try fiction again. This time I 
putin plenty of plot and wrote it slanted to the 
— It appears that it is good and is going 
to 

I don’t know what this all adds up to, but I 
am beginning to wonder about the wasted years. 

Francis H. Ames, 
Ames Realty Company, 
Dundee, Ore. 


Aprit, 1947 








BEGINNER EARNS 
$1,819.00 


“Today I received a check for 
$165 for a story. Another I 
sold for $34. The other day I 
counted up just how much I 
made previously. It amounted 
to $1,620.00. Not bad for a 
beginner, is it?”’—Mrs. L. L. 
Gray, 579 E. McHarg Ave., 
Stamford, Texas. 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?” 
..- HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have triéd. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to. the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty = wally FL 5 

O. Henry, Mark Twain. Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few t learned to use words at a ay, > 
copy desk. AL, the Newspaper Institute — 
Method is today weg Ee men and women of : 
develop their writing talen ad ae them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 ‘and ‘ : 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The }oumpapes Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. Here your talent grows under the supervision 
of seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his style. We don’t give 
you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to 
teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 
work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual] newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then weenes © oe sae So ee ee 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are poin out. Sugges- 
tions are made. Soon you discover you are getting the 
“‘feel’’ of it, that professional touch. You acquire a 
easy approach. en es Se ee 

When a magazine returns a story, one sel knows the 
real reason for the rejection; they have no time to waste 
giving constructive criticism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong, and why, 
and shows you what to do about it. 

A Chance To Test 
Yourself —FREE VETERANS: 

Our unique Writing Aptitude Test 
tells whether you possess the funda- This course 
mental qualities necessary to success- approved 
ful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct. imagination. etc You'll for Veter- 
Py ee oat we San rue 8 T j 
ma © coupon ow an see. what s 
our editors think about you. —_ ans rain 


paper Institute of America, One Park ing. 
Avenue, New York, 16, N.Y. (Founded 
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) Check here if you are eligible under the @ 1. Bill of Rights 


‘an a confidential. No salesman will call. 7-D-S67 
it 1947, Newspaper tute of America. 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and sales 
work, | can be of assistance 
to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on reques? 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








TYPING 


A manuscript ypes neatly, accurately and technically 
perfect by a professional ist stands a better chance 
of being read and accepted by editors. Send work 
to one who has been in the business since 1922. 

Good quality bond, mailed flat with your original. 
Carbon = free. No charge for minor corrections. 
PROMPT SERVICE! 


RATES: 40c per 1000 words under 10,000 words 
36c per 1000 words over 10,000 words 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East Chambersburg, Penna. 








ORIGINAL CARTOONS 


Drawn from your own style of humor 
or slanted toward editorial requirements. 


F. C. CUNNINGHAM 
156 Scott St., N. E, Warren, Ohio 








? 





ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 
International Placement. 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 
NEW YORK 18 





MU 2-6390 








BIG DIME’S WORTH 
HERE'S SOMETHING NEW FOR WRITERS! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures b 
Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE and ARTICL 
WRITING MADE EASY—for a dime each! 


1—GENIE Formula for Radio or Stage Plot 
The Article Writing Formula 
To Syndicate What You Write 
To Criticize Your Own Story 
To Protect Your Story Ideas 
To Write A_ Book In Six Days 
Ideas From The Subconscious Mind 
Writing Self-Tauzht 
To Write Your Life Story 
To Choose a Success Pen Name 
11—How To Market Your Story 
12—Interesting Story Openings 
All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on_ The Pilot 
Genie System and on “Article Writing Made Easy” sent 


free upon request. 
PLOT CARDS 10 cents 
Latest out—by Wycliffe A. Hill, author of PLOT GENIE. 
Supply actual synopses—Millions! 
THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 442, 8161 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own PLOT GENIE) 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Maureen Daly, Jr. 
Sir: 

Although I am not quite sixteen yet, I have 
been reading Writer’s Dicest for almost two 
years. Through the Forum I got in contact with 
other serious—or so I thought—youngsters. The 
club folded faster than a smithy’s bellows. 

I finally wrote down some ideas of my own 
on how a club should be run and borrowed 
some pointers from an article that appeared in 
WD. I sent these ideas to the really active mem- 
bers of that organization. We now have people 
to turn out a club magazine—which will be on 
a better grade of paper with regular printing in- 
stead of eye-straining mimeographing—but now 
we want members. 

The rules insure us that lazy would-be writers 
will not last more than two months. To join, 
send a manuscript of at least 500 words and a 
letter of introduction. Age limit is nineteen. A 
minimum of 500 words must be sent in to our 
criticism department each month, or else. For 
full details, write to 

LEONARD REISER, 
97 Tompkins Ave., 
Brooklyn 6, New York. 


Per What? 
Sir: 

In June, 1945, I had a letter in your forum 
in answer to Leo Margulies’ article “Pulp West.” 
Since that time I have received a number of 
letters from writers wanting to come down to 
this Big Bend country. At the time I had no 
place for them to stay, but now I have a small 
hotel. where I keep boarders at $75.00 per. 
That’s about all they can spend since there is no 
place to spend money unless they care to cross 
the border into Mexico at Ojinaga. 

There are only five of these rooms left, There 
are no private baths and the food is beef steaks, 
beans, jerky gravy, Son-of-a-gun, menuda, 
enchaladas, etc. Nothing fancy because I write 
now when there aren’t too many beds to be 
made. ; 

If any writer or artist (the mountains in this 
country are the most beautiful in the world), 
would care to come down before the weather 
gets too hot we’d be glad to have them. No 
children or pets, sorry. 

(Mrs.) Hope Tarwater, 
Santa Fe Hotel, 
Presidio, Texas. 


Juvenile 
Sir: 

We are interested in receiving juvenile manu- 
scripts for the age group of 6 to 9. Preferably 
having author and artist collaboration. No fairy 
tales, but good, sensible children stories. 

Payment, upon acceptance, will be on royalty 
basis or outright purchase. 

Self-addressed and stamped envelope must 
accompany all manuscripts, which will be given 
prompt attention. 

Gene LEssER, 

Victory Lithographing Co., 
653 Eleventh Ave., 

New York 19, N. Y. 
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Detroit 
Sir: 

Can anyone please inform me if there is a 
Writer's Club in Detroit, and if so when and 
where the meetings are held? Also, would like 
to hear from anyone who would like to join 
a Writer’s Club in Detroit. If someone informs 
me there is such a club in Detroit, I will notify 
everyone who has written to me, 

Also, I would like to hear from any Detroiter 
who can write lead sheets for songs as well as 
anyone who can draw cartoons from cartoon 
ideas. I may be reached by calling Ty. 6386, 
evenings or weekends, or by writing to the 
address below. 

Eu.xa Lavine, 
2224 Pingree Ave., Apt. 22, 
Detroit 6, Mich. 


Lost Market 
Sir: 

Would you please run a notice in your maga- 
zine to the effect that our program “Love Story 
Theatre” is being discontinued—last broadcast 
February 20. 


H. L. FisHex, Script Editor, 
Mutual Broadcasting System, Inc., 
1440 Broadway, New York 18,N. Y. 


Duane Decker 
Sir: 

Whatever became of Duane Decker who used 
to write so many articles in the Diczest? He was 
a pretty regular contributor to Redbook, Col- 
lier’s, and Liberty also. And darned good stories 
the lad wrote too. I haven’t seen his name in 
print for years and years. Once he gave me some 
excellent personal criticism on my own stories. 
They were given freely and as a friend and were 
much better— more understandable and com- 
plete than any I ever received from the so-called 
courses, Critics, etc. Just today, feeling in need 
of a little knowledge on characterization I re- 
read one of his letters and solved my problem. 
It’s a shame a guy with so much to contribute 
must do a fadeout. I hope nothing serious has 
happened to him, and he can be coaxed back in 
the ring again. 

F. Cornutt, 
136 W. First St., 
Garnett, Kans. 


ApriL, 1947 








What Will YOU Sell in 19477 


Let our specialized service help you get your 
material over to Publishers and Motion Picture 
Producers. 

Individual analysis and suggested revision saves 
you profitless struggle and valuable time. 

Markets are wide open for established authors 
as well as new writers. Originals, published stories, 
book manuscripts are in demand now! 

WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 

EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 





CANADIANS 


Manuscripts Typed in Canada 
Prompt efficient service. Rates 50c per 1000 words. 
Special rates ig 10,000 words. One carbon copy 

free. Mailed fla 
MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 
17 Castieview Ave. Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Phone Ki. 5819 








Sell to RADIO!?! 


Get the newest techniques of Radio Writing 
from this up-to-date course. 
Entire Course $10 
Lessons, Examinations, Advice, PLUS 
Hollywood Agency Service for scripts. 
ROGER WILLIAMS 


342 Milledge Ter. Athens, Ga. 








RECENT SALES 


Pageant, Eagles Magazine, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Modern Psychology, Wheeler Syndicate, Health, Forei 
Service, So. Atlantic Quarterly, Frontiers, Circuit, Hi 
way Traveler, Northwestern Miller, Mission Call, Ameri- 
can Family Magazine, etc., etc. 


Reading fee: $1, first 1,000 words, 
50c 1,000 additional, Book 
John T. Kierca 1604 Vermilion ‘Danville, i. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Brown Eraft with gummed Gaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for years. 
+ BAB FA A ecccscccecece $1.00 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 1 
er 8 ond 326% = 9% oseveucesaooonce 1.00 
Add postage for 3 Ibs. Fe. tS Pe oe 
2 ibs. on third group. Writers’ it, sO) 
LEE E. GOOCH Box 202-WD 


Writers’ Supplies Since '35. 

















STORIES 
NOVELS tl : 
BOOKS ° 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: [~) 


$1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books 
“Discovery” In ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








f you want results: 
your manuscript. 
Professional fictioa 
bandied on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
bighest-rcte 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before untae The low. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET 


fee is very you want to sell—we cap 


NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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WriITER’s DIGEST 





FOURTH ANNUAL 
SOUTHWEST 


WRITERS CONFERENCE 
June 1, 2, 3, and 4 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Literary Clinics—Marketing Advice 
Autograph Parties—Contests——Lectures 


Lear How to Promote Your Writing Career 


Write now for contest rules and detalls, 


DEE WOODS, Secretary 


406 So. Caranachua Corpus Christi, Texas 














Write SALABLE STORIES “Sherwood 
BRIEF.” — nee 


top wasting time on stories that don’t sell! Double 
r writing income—and ore by devoting your writ- 
talent ben to soundly plotted, character moti- 
vated, action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Grief’ is a rough draft of a story. It 
consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, ex- 
citing description, natural conversation, correct lingo, 
trade names, and: sparkling action incidents—all written 
expressly for you. ‘om this brief you write your own 
story in your own words—the quick, easy ° 
You will be amazed at how easy it is to write guc- 
cessfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One client sold 3 
stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMA‘IONI! 


1 GB) ES) 9 82954')'(OTO) 8) 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


766 West 7th South Salt Lake City 4, Utah 





DOUBLE weirins INCOME 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly, accurately. Minor corrections. 
50c per 1,000 words. Carbon Free. 
Money-back satisfaction guaranteed. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
332 W. Main St. Barnesville, Ohlo 














SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

. 

Also 
CRITICISM—COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing."' 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of “My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction’’ 


8703 Broadway, Room 4 Cleveland 4, Ohle 
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Question & Answer 
Sir: 

This matter of libel is of important interest to 
all writers and publishers. There are two or 
three questions I should like to have answered, 
perhaps in the pages of WrirEr’s Dicest, in re- 
gard to the recent suit among the elite here and 
abroad. 

Louis Adamic and Harpers were sued by Win- 
ston Churchill in a London Court for a deroga- 
tory statement in Adamic’s “Dinner at the White 
House,” the citation referring specifically to a 
footnote on page 151 which used Drew Pearson 
and his column as authority for it. 


(1) How does it happen that the suit was 
brought in a London court against an American 
author and publisher? Doesn’t legal action have’ 
to take place in the country, state, or county in 
which the offense occurred? 


(2) Since the suit cited specifically the foot- 
note giving Drew Pearson as authority, why 
were not Drew Pearson, the syndicate which dis- 
tributes his column, and the newspapers who 
published it also named in the suit? 

This ought to be a warning to all writers to 
check thoroughly all facts before publishing 
them. It is interesting to note that Adamic, 
according to an article in this week’s Time, had 
added the footnote after Harper's had accepted 
the final proof. 

The Writer’s Dicest grows constantly more 
helpful and I like the way you are presenting 
and discussing and allowing your readers to dis- 
cuss the AAA, 


(3) Whether the set-up is political or not, the 
question which concerns me is how, if all copy- 
rights ‘are put under the control of one organiza- 
tion through authors’ and writers’ leagues and 
organizations and publishers must go to the AAA 
for copy, am I, as an unknown, unpublished 
(except for one syndicated story) writer, going 
to have an opportunity to get a start. 

With best wishes for your continued success. 


Fiorence Mepa Lewis, 
885 West Olson Road, R.F,D. 5, 
Midland, Mich. 


e (1) Harper's have a London office. (2) Perhaps 
it was more convenient to sue Harper's; in any event 
all parties contributing to a libel are responsible, and 
the plaintiff may take his pick; one, all, or some. 
(3) This isn't the issue, nor do we think it would 
present a problem. The issue is that a board of 5 
appointed by the AAA controls all copyrights. 

Thus, any political party that would control 3 votes, 
could control all printed material. Since ideas, not 
swords, make the world go around, the political party 
controlling the AAA would have nice edge; as has 
the dominant political party in Russia today, and as 
once had the controlling party in Germany and 
Japan. 

We think the AAA is licked, and we hope that 
American writers whose prejudice against certain 
publishers and producers, due to raw deals they re- 
ceived, was manhandled into a potential communist 
weapon, will retain their vigor but watch the com- 
pany they keep more carefully. In the struggle of 
the East for world domination, the pen is regarded 
as the mightiest weapon.—Ed, 
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Sacramento Writers 


Sir: : 
We are forming a local group of the “Scrib- 
bler’s Club” in Sacramento, and wish to an- 
nounce to all serious amateur writers of Sacra- 
mento, we welcome their application for mem- 
bership. 

If you are interested, contact me at the address 
below. The Scribbler’s slogan is “Today’s Ama- 
teurs Are Tomorrow’s Professionals.” Come and 
join. 

Pauuine Ritey SHOOK, 
Rt. 9, Box 830, Sacramento 16, Calif. 
Phone 9-4808. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sir: 

The membership of the Harrisburg Manuscript 
Club (organized in 1931) has been depleted due 
to changes and removals caused by the war. We 
should like to replace our losses with people in 
Harrisburg, Pa., or vicinity who are genuinely 
interested in writing, either as a vocation or an 
avocation. ‘ 

We meet once a month on the second Monday, 
at the homes of members. Original manuscripts 
are read and criticized in a consecutive manner. 
In the case of prospective members, after one or 
two manuscripts are read by them, “silent” bal- 
lots are cast on eligibility, 

While we are not all professionals, many of 
our members have had material published in 
leading magazines such as: Satevepost, House 
Beautiful, This Week, Colliers, etc. However, 
those who are “still struggling” are given encour- 
agement and practical help. 


Miss Jean Gray ALLEN, 
129 Evergreen St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


No she-animal, She 
Sir: 

Commenting on Mr. Everett M. Webber’s ar- 
ticle in the February Dicest, I finished reading 
this item with the impression that reading the 
stories Mr. Webber discussed will never do any- 
one any good. 

It seems to me that the average writer bears 
in mind that every reader, no matter how dumb, 
identifies himself with the hero and learns from 
him to become a better citizen. Mr. Webber’s 
heroes seem to be of the same morality as the 
villain who regards his woman as a she-animal. 

Mary A. McCartuy, 
118 Main St., 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Tampa Writers 

Sir: 

. Is there a club of beginning and amateur writ- 

ers in Tampa? I have lived here over a year and 

so far have met no one who has the germ. If 

there are any writers here I would appreciate 

hearing from them as I really miss gassing about 

rejections, 

Please get in touch with me at the address be- 

low any day, except Sunday, from 10 till 6. 
Frances AYLWARD, 
102 North 22nd St., 
Tampa 5, Florida. 
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Going Your Way? 


Via This Proved Commercial Fiction Course 


For almost 15 years 
this course has been 
helping beginners make 2 
sales. It was devised | Dripsing first sales 
originally to be the | Prem ‘waik of lite 
opposite of the aca- | lamzers., teachers. 
demic, theoretical, cut 
and dried courses, which 
bury students under an 
avalanche of abstrac- | the ,big, slicks and 
tions. This course stress- | lists. 
es the principle that you 
can only write your way—and in it you do 
write your way, while learning the com- 
mercial tricks that professionals know and 
that beginners rarely have a chance to 
find out. 

Beginners who came to us as students had 
no particular talent—but they did know that 
the commercial tricks in the fiction writing 
business can be learned. That is why many 
of them have sold and ¢ontinue to sell. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become asso- 
ciated with us. For years we have proved that big 
names have no monopoly on sales. S.S.W. students 
have sold before completing the course and continue 
to get their share of checks. We are proud of the 
fact that we train beginners to sell their very first 
stories at good rates. Since all work is personal and 
individual, enrollment is limited. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are based on the famous 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR, the frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experience in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. TRIAL AND ERROR Is included with 
the assignments. 

Send now for FREE information about this proved and 
approved course in commercial fiction writing. It will tell 
you about the students who-started selling while they were 
still working with us, and others who have established 
themselves in the writing field. Most of the sales were 
made through our selling agent, one of the best in the busi- 
ness, who will handle your salable course stories on @ 
straight 10% commission basis. 

The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip It, 
fill it, and send it. 





All Walks of Life 


For almost 15 years 
4 this proved commer- 


stenographers, 
housewives —even a 
newspaperman. And 
to a great many 
people who now 
appear regularly in 














SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL ~ 
2 East 45th Street 
New York I7, N. Y. 

lease send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers who offer you friendly editors and MS 
readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the Continent; dis- 
tribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up) or poetry 
(book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially 


Published monthly by the Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 25 Cents the copy; 
U 


invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be read without 

delay, and of course free. 

We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form of 

cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly 
and carefully. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


O 
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Milk Drivers 
§: 


ir: 

The Milk Salesman has been published for 
some 28 years and is sold to retail milk dealers 
over the country for them to give to their driver 
salesmen. 

What is wanted, is one and two-page articles 
dealing with the work of the milk salesman, and 
perhaps bringing in, in story form, some of the 
qualities he should have. 

We pay $5.00 for articles and also the same 
amount for photographs which might be of inter- 
est on our Here and There page. 

We feel that a little notice in the WriTER’s 
Dicest would probably bring us some good ma- 
terial. 

A. D. Watter, Publisher, 

Milk Salesman, 

5405 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


All Alone 
Sir: 

Would you be so kind as to print this brief 
letter? I have been studying short story writing 
for several years, all alone, and have never even 
met another person interested in writing. I have 
been wondering if there is a writer’s club here 
in Atlanta. Can someone inform me? 


Gro. W. MEyER, 
776 Juniper St., NE, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Juvenile 
Sir: 

We are publishing a series of four color story 
booklets for boys and girls, to be classified as 
follows : 

Music: fictionized Handel, Mozart, et al. 

Countries: Brazil, Spain, Russia locale, etc. 

Little stories of the Bible: Ruth, Esther, Phile- 

mon, etc. 

Animal yarns: horse, dog, camel, etc. 

We will be glad to read any story and of any 
type sent to us but preference is for stories 
centered around the above (1600 to 3500 words). 
Payment outright: $75.00 to $200.00 and up- 
ward, considering merit. 

Water McC teary, 
Chalmers Press, Ltd., 
Elora, Ontario. 


Next, Please 
Sir: 

We are anxious to contact writers who are able 
to do articles on dentistry, dental health and 
related subjects. Our only requirements are that 
these articles must be authentic and of general 
interest to dentists everywhere. They may be of 
any word length and payment is based on the 
value of the article to us and is made by special 
arrangement with each author, on acceptance. 

This material is for a company publication, 
TIC Magazine, which is distributed to dentists 
throughout the English speaking world. 

Sample copies sent on request. 

James Rosinson, Editor, 
TIC Magazine, 

413 No. Pearl Street, 
Albany 1, New York. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club, and that 
latest book, WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. 


FICTION 
RADIO 


Professional ENGLISH 
JOURNALISM 
Training ) ARTICLE & FEATURE 
{ MYSTERY & DETECTIVE 
For Writers ADVERTISING 
PUBLICITY 
NEWSPAPER 
SCREEN 


Established in 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures, Individual 
manuscript criticism .. . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 


(Approved for Veterans also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 











Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction—Non-Fiction 





VETERANS: This course approved for veterans’ 
training. 





Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a privete school owned and 

operated by successful writers and editors offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before long 
you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitt 
to do. Send for FREE CATALOGUE today. Cana- 
dians may make payments in Canadian funds. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 84-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send your free catalog, without obligation, to: 


(lsquiries 
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OPEN LETTER 


'o: Scott Meredith 
rom: Scott Meredith 























In the A have passed since you first decided to advertise, Scott, you've rambled along about one phase 
r another of this literary agency of yours <- and it seems to me’ now, taking stock of things, that you've just about covered 
very point. You've mentioned the fact that you represent some of the best-knowm writers in this comtry .« and Englanc, 

end you've pointed out that, since your build-'em-up policy was established, you and your staff have given heavy 

ttention and brought success to many new writers. You've stated that your offices in Hollywood and London and other cities 
nmable you to give world-wide coverage. 

And, since writers talk to writers and these things get around,it is probably well known that you bring reasonably promt 
eports, intelligible and detailed advice when material is wnsalable, and the best possible rates on sales, 

Now, all this is interesting stuff, Scott, but my point is that it has all been said. That being the case, én go on 
advertising? 


PEN REPLY 


rom: Scott Meredith 
o: | Scott Meredith 


Well, Scott, that's an interesting question, and fortunately I'm able to answer you immediately. You see, Scott, in 


@aerly every big city and little town, there are writers who might easily become the Somerset Maughams and 





aith Baldwins and James Hiltons of the future-== “Sxoept for one thing. It may be that they've got blind spots as far as 
arketing is concerned, and think they're submitting to the right markets: when actually they're submitting to publications 
hich never use their sort of stuff, and skipping the markets which would leap to accept it. Or it may be some points in 
schnique which are holding their sales back, or certain correctable inadequacies of style. 

And while there are writers like that -- men and women who will become top names with the right kind of straightening out 
= we're going to go on announcing that we're straighten-outers de luxe, 

By the way, rest assured that it ‘isn't pure benevolence. It's quite a pleasant sensation banking ten percent of the 


weks we receive for scripts by our present name clients. 
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And if the oblong slips of paper your scripts bring back are rejection slips4 





+ may be that agency representation is the answer to your particular problems. We'll be happy to see some of your work. 


"4000 VI RECEN MERE Mls) | TERMS: protessionals: lf you have sold $500 


Court Cannon Thunder and Roses worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, or 
“ghort Story by T. ¥. Fora by Theodore Sturge one book to a major publisher, within the past year, 
’ ELS VINDING ¢ we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
PC T NUL & straight commission basis of 10% on all American 
sales, 15% on Canadian and British sales, and 20% 

on all other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with be- 
ginners or newer writers until they earn their keep 
through sales, our reading fee, payable with material 
sent, is one dollar per thousand words and final 
fraction (for example, five dollars for a script of 
$25 for books of all lengtia’ We dio all feos after 

or books of all len ; e drop all fees after 
DY OEMIX ‘Collier's we make several sales for new clients. Personal 
collaboration service—where the agency works with 
the writer from plot idea through finished script and 
sale—by arrangement; information upon request. 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


1674 BROADWAY, SUITE 609 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








Leather-Pusher' 8 Miracle 
by Robert Turner 
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All I Hed Missed 
by Marie Wilsman 
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A Rose by the Same Name? 


LOVE STORY Skips Out of the Picture, for the Time Being 


Bradfield tolls the passing of a dear 

friend of every beginning and profes- 
sional free-lance writer in the country, 
Street and Smith’s, or should we say Daisy 
Bacon’s, Love Story. 

Once upon a time, before Street and 
Smith left The American News Compary 
as its national distributors, Love Story was 
the most profitable American magazine, in 
dollars returned for the investment in- 
volved. Its weekly sales figures are still 
guarded, though they are twenty-five years 
old, but estimates place them at 750,000 a 
week. That was a profit of $15,000 a week 
in days when you kept what you made. 

When Street and Smith’s owners decided 
to appoint another national newsstand dis- 
tributor, the resourceful Mike Morrissey, 
President of The American News Company, 
went to both printers and pulp paper pub- 
lishers and encouraged them to give him a 
new line of pulps. Although Street and 
Smith later returned to the News Co., they 
never regained their near-monopoly on 
pulp paper publishing. 

Love Story magazine, on its return to the 
News Co. now had to compete with 15 


[ THIS issue of the Dicest,, Harriet 





different pulp paper titles, many of them 
quite similar, and all of them paying less 
rates to authors, and half of them using 
reprints. 

Meanwhile, Daisy Bacon saw the wolves 
on mama’s door. 

She went to the front office and sug- 
gested that Love Story magazine be pub- 
lished on slick paper, and that it sell adver- 
tising apart from the other Street and 
Smith magazines. For sound business 
reasons (the other S&S books sold their 
circulation to advertisers in bulk and 
needed the weekly circulation of Love Story 
to keep their figures up in seven figures) 
Love Story was kept a pulp and, in time, 
a new magazine, Mademoiselle, was found- 
ed. This doubled Daisy’s idea in spades. 
Today, Mademoiselle is one of the most 
profitable advertising media, and success- 
ful newsstand sellers on the stands. It is 
owned by Street and Smith. 

Meanwhile, as paper supplies got tighter 
and tighter, Love Story was cut down in 
size along with other S&S pulps. The 
change of size cost the magazine its identity 
on the newsstands. Love Story was lost 
among the pocket books, and by compari- 
son, a pocket book was a better buy. 





























The circulation in twenty-five years 
dropped from about 750,000 to a newsstand 
sale of 80 to 100,000. All that was left 
was the title . . . and the gal who earned 
the dough that gave S & S its bankroll. 

Whatever you say for S&S, and there 
is only good to say about them in their re- 
lations with authors, the business manager 
of the outfit is no sentimentalist. Last 
month he killed Love Story, and along with 
it, Romantic Range. 

Daisy Bacon continues with her Detec- 
tive magazine, and with her annuals. 

The rest of the story is only our guess. 


E guess that when paper is available, 

Love Story will return to the news- 
stands, as a slick, or as a semi-slick, selling 
advertising on its own merits. 

The financial convolutions that coerced 
the weekly Love Story to lose its identity in 
the crowd in order to hold up the S&S 
circulation figures, and then bow to a better 
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title (Mademoiselle) also caused Love Story 
to bow out of the picture. The sweet 
singer of 7th Street became thestep child 
of the Chanin Building; yet if you review 
the steps, one by one, the business manager 
of Street and Smith was right on every 
move. He protected the whole, at the sacri- 
fice .of one. 

Writers temporarily lose a good market. 
The friendship, the courtesy, the affec- 
tionate understanding that Daisy Bacon 
brought to bear on literally thousands of 
manuscripts is still at work on her detective 
magazine and.on her annuals. The keen 
money sense of H. W. Ralston, Street and 
Smith’s business manager, continues to beat 
out the dollars that permit this house to 
pay as much or more for literary material 
as any other comparable house in the field. 

Au revoir to Love Story; you were the 
grandest market in the business, and we’ll 
be seeing you again. ... A.M.M. 











My “Million-Dollar” 
Plot-Inventing Secret! 





By HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 
Author of “Sing Sing Nights,” etc. 


who has watched my published 

novels, over the last 17 years, grow 
from 1 to 60 in number, asked me if it is 
not time to reveal that “million-dollar” 
plot-inventing secret in some ten or twelve 
thousand words. 

I have surprised Aron by saying that it 
can be revealed in no more than a couple 
of thousand words! I have even shocked 
him out of his next 10 years’ spiritual 
growth by saying that I would even reveal 
the secret to the readers of Writer’s Digest. 

And here it is—for such as are base 
enough to wish to become mass-production- 
ists in the field of the novel! 

First of all, in building or inventing the 
plot for a proposed novel, I build it on suf- 
ficiently giant or excess dimensions that, 
when the resultant novel is finished, the 
novel will come out materially greater than 
the length desired. 

Greater, if possible, by at least 20,000 to 
30,000 words. 

This merely involves developing all the 
possible plot issues, and allowing in the plot 
scenes and characters which ordinarily, 
from the strict viewpoint of economy, the 
author would leave out. Would. perhaps 
present by mere mention, or in retrospec- 
tive narration on the part of other char- 
acters. 

This procedure naturally necessitates, at 
the completion of the resultant novel, a 
surveyal of it to see just what can be “by- 
passed” out. There are two ways of cutting 
a novel. One is by taking out words, 
phrases, sentences, and occasional para- 
graphs. The other—and it’s ever so much 


M Y GOOD friend Aron Mathieu, 





easier—is by by-passing certain plot devel- 
opments, sequences of action, whole 
stretches of narration covering such. 

Now I don’t throw away that 20,000-to- 
30,000-word “by-passed” stretch which, in 
this family composed of two writers, Hazel 
Goodwin Keeler and myself, we familiarly 
call “the chunk”. I build a new novel— 
about that chunk. 

Now don’t go away! The great “million- 
dollar” secret is going to be revealed in a 
few minutes under a sudden dazzling flood 
of searchlights. Curtains will be drawn at 
the appropriate moment, from two sides of 
the stage, by gorgeously uniformed attend- 
ants. Martial music will be played. All will 
be copacetic. Stick around, cull—till the 
big show! 

Yes, I build a new novel about that by- 
passed chunk, No harder, my friends, than 
building a plot “cold-turkey” from a note- 
book of pivotal plot-ideas. 

The beautifully-typed chunk will not just 
be tossable into the new story at its even- 
tual typing, as so many nicely typed pages. 
To be merely re-numbered. The setting of 
the scene may change: what may have 
been laid in an engraving office may turn 
out to be laid in an undertaker’s casket fac- 
tory! A new character or two may crawl in. 
One or two may quietly crawl out. Some 
new plot-angle may nose its way in. The 
chunk will, in due and final course, actually 
have to be retyped, every bit of its way. But 
it has served its purpose. 

The “generouser” the better, as Alice 
might have said. At the completion of my 
following too-big novel, we proceed again 
to lop off—amputate—enucleate—extract 
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—slip out—by-pass—one 20,000 to 30,000- 
word chunk. 

What, you will all now accusingly ask— 
and quite rightfully, too!—happens when 
the by-passed chunk this time turns out to 
be the same chunk that we built the novel 
about; the same one by-passed last time. 
Ah me, my friends, weep not. None of the 
novels built about an isolated stretch of 
narration are ever the same. I once built 
five novels, in succession, about ‘the same 
chunk which persisted in getting itself 
blithely by-passed out every time. Those 
five novels were as different from each 
other as an elephant is from a banjo. 

Old Chief-Mushroom-Spore we began to 
call that chunk around the house; in final 
desperation, because I got tired of the 
chunk—not of the novels that were built 
from it—I demoniacally built a purposeful- 
ly short novel about it that gobbled it up— 
held it—from which it could not be ex- 
tracted. Good-bye, chunk! See you never, 
never again—I—hope! 

But this naturally sets your next ques- 
tion. 

What do we do when the resultant novel 
is not long enough for anything to be by- 
passed out of it. 

In that case, we go to work exactly as 
you are working today, were working yes- 
terday, may be working tomorrow. Yes, 
cold turkey! Pick and shovel on shoulders, 
ill-fitting striped blouse hanging from 
weary shoulders, Hep, hep, hep—and hey 
there, No. 22,378, last one on the line, stay 
in step, or you'll get bread and water. Hep 
—hep—. Yes, we dig up from somewhere 
our old notebook of pivotal plot ideas and 
fragmentary concepts that have occurred to 
us here and there, on street cars, crossing 
bridges, or while lying underneath tables at 
cocktail parties. We jiggle and we juggle, 
we pull and we tear, we transpose and re- 
transpose, we put and take and take and 
put, we flounder about, we flop this way 
and we flop that way. 

We sweat, groan, drive plot nails, bite 
the heads off with our teeth, draw the 
stems out again—during all of which we 
toss fitfully of nights in our sleep—dream 
bad dreams—in daytimes snap at our wives 





till they are driven te the divorce courts— 
and finally come out, Deo volente—that 
means God willing—with one 17'-carat 
pure-brass plot. One that, as a result of the 
knockdown and drag-out wrestling match 
it took to give it birth, we haven’t energy 
to write upon for some weeks. 

And there’s the great secret, my friends. 
The million-dollar secret! It was slipped 
you quietly, pure grape juice, no less, right 
in your castor oil! It was handed you, just 
for the fun of it, without music—without 
fanfare. Yes, the million-dollar secret. And 
which is this: 

It’s 100 times easier, from the point of 
mental work, and tax upon the inventive 
faculties, to derive a story to fit a stretch of 
narrative already written, than it is to in- 
vent one cold turkey. From scratch. From 
nuttin! The already-written-out stretch of 
narrative to which a new story is to be 
fitted acts as an amazing mental touch- 
stone. A fuse. A divine stimulus. 

How does it do this, asks you over there 
in the middle of Row 2? 


I'll tell you how! And why. Because, like 
a skunk lurking in the bushes, I’ve. watched 
the mental process that takes place, dozens 
of times. I’ve watched it cold-bloodedly— 
myself as subject—and found out exactly 
what goes on. Here’s what does: 

The chunk, of necessity, contains ele- 
ments which are foci for the automatic evo- 
lution of “threads”. These threads wave at, 
and toward, similarly helplessly waving 
filiments which come toward them from a 
surrounding (or contiguous) structure 
which is being created by suggestion. By a 
process of mind no different than that used 
in dreams—fusion—certain of the outgoing 
threads from the chunk become fused with 
certain incoming ones from the suggested 
surrounding structure, thread for thread— 
and lo!—in the twinkling of an eye, we 
have organic structure. An organism, no 
less. 

This, I swear to you, is exactly what hap- 
pens in a psychological way. I’ve watched 
it happen scores of times—taken notes on 
just what occurred at the second of occur- 
rence. In brief, the chunk does all the 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Give It An Honest Name 





By JAMES L. HANYEN 


Assistant Editor, Outdoors. 


HEN you’re out to sell a bill of 

goods or an idea to a customer, 

you’re apt to shave, wash your face 
and put on a clean shirt before leaving 
home. You know that you will be judged 
personally before your wares are seen. 

But what sort of an impression does the 
title of your manuscript create? That’s the 
first piece of your story that the editor sees. 

From here, it looks as if most novices 
(and some semi-professionals) pour sweat 
and blood into their yarns, wind up with a 
flourish, then spend all of five seconds typ- 
ing out movie titles, Biblical expressions or 
dog-eared phrases as names for them, The 
theory possibly is that editors ignore 
author’s titles, anyway. 

I disagree with this approach to beat 
hell. ‘ 

In our office, and probably in most others, 
incoming manuscripts are received by a 
secretary. She types out a cover sheet, duti- 
fully copying down the author’s title, and 
puts the works into editorial channels. Ours 
is an action outdoor book, and when I see 
a manuscript whose cover sheet is labeled 
“So Red the Rose,” “To Be or Not to Be,” 
or “Maiden’s Folly,” it goes to the bottom 
of the pile on my desk. Obviously, this 


_ writer has never seen our magazine, has 


never been outdoors, or has plagiarized 
Shakespeare or the movies. I read the 
piece, for we read everything that comes in, 
but for one, I don’t grab at it. 

Hope I’m not creating the impression 
anywhere that any editor was ever silly 
enough to turn down a story just because 
the author’s title was dull, trite, or inap- 
plicable. We’ll buy a good lion-stalking story 
even if the author calls it “To Hell With 
Living,” or “In His Steps.” © 

There’s no reason to assume, though, 
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that an editor’s reaction will be much dif- 
ferent from the reader’s. The editor is 
trained to read through the eyes of his 
customers. Check yourself next time you’re 
thumbing through your favorite magazine; 
don’t you leave the dullest looking pieces 
for last? 

Bad titles have two very general classifi- 
cations, I think: those that tell too little, 
and those that tell too much. A bald sum- 
mation of your story doesn’t make a good 
title. It smacks of sheer laziness to find a 
blood-chilling account of a hand-to-hand 
fight with a grizzly titled “Bear Hunting in 
the Aleutians.” That’s what the story is 
about, sure enough, but if we ran a head 
like that our enlightened readers would 
thumb briskly by, muttering the equivalent 
of “so what?” and stop to read a rabbit 
hunting piece with a souped-up title. 

Then, of course, there’s the author who 
deftly lifts a cute catch phrase from some- 
thing he’s seen or read and tops his yarn 
with it, coolly disregarding all laws of 
application. 

Your title can thus be too honest or it 
can cheat. It can blandly give your story 
away, or it can promise action that never 
develops. 

Titles dictate moods, too. A catchy 
heading on your yarn may so intrigue an 
editor that he’ll warm to your writing even 
though it’s little better than so-so. Maybe 
he’ll even buy the piece and have it pointed 
up by a staff writer or an associate editor. 
Admittedly, this won’t happen often, for a 
story must always stand or fall on its own 
merits. A good title could tip the scales a 
little the author’s way, though, and for him 
there’s nothing like having all controllable 
factors working favorably. 

Some cynic is sure to say, about here, 

































“What the hell do editors get paid for, any- 
way? They’re supposed to write titles!” 

Right. But editors get stuck sometimes 
too. If you send in a good story with an 
uninspired title, there’s a possibility that 
the piece may hit the newsstands with only 
a slightly more inspired one. The magazine 
suffers when this happens, but so does the 
author. In fairness to himself, in the interest 
of building his own audience, the author 
should give more than passing thought to 
naming his creation. The editor may, and 
probably will, alter the writer’s offering 
somewhat; he may even discard it, but 
there’s a good chance that the title which is 
finally used has evolved from the author’s 
idea. 

Writing and editing are unending jobs of 
salesmanship. The author sells to the editor, 
then helps the editor sell to his reading 
audience. An unhealthy situation is bred 
if at any point salesmanship is ignored or 
let down. The best licks on a story should 
begin on the cover sheet, not half way down 
page one. 

Maybe our office is title-happy, but 
when we get a yarn we believe in, we set 
out to do a selling job with the title. After 
all of us have reread the piece, we jot down 
our title suggestions and pass them around 
for amendment or approval. We thus get 
the benefit of several approaches to the 
subject, and the accepted title is always one 
which has been approved by the majority. 

Editors don’t like to write titles, for it 
takes a lot of valuable time away from 
critical work which only editors can do. 
An author’s title is never rejected on gen- 
eral principles. Most often, though, it 
offers little in the way of a suggestion. 

A good title is a little like a good strip- 
tease act. It’s honest, but not candid; it’s 
provocative, but not revealing; it has a 
come-hither look. 

How do you get to write these gems with 
the greatest of ease? I wish I knew. As 
much, or more, perspiration goes into this 
phase of writing as goes into any other. 
There are some stock tricks that help oc- 
casionally—a suggestion of conflict, or op- 
posites; alliteration (this one is worked 
hard); or maybe a parody on a familiar 
expression. Contrary to what seems to be 
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a popular belief among new writers, this 
won’t work every time out. 

The good title will offer a suggestion of 
what’s to follow, by subject and mood. The 
trick is to do it in a novel way. 

Not long ago, a manuscript which the 
writer called “In the Jaws of a Lion” ar- 
rived at our office. That’s not the worst 
possible name for a story; it parodizes, of 
course, “Out of the Jaws of Death.” We 
didn’t use the suggested title, though, for 
it didn’t begin to tell the story. 

It was a factual piece on lion hunting, 
set in Africa. The principals were one lone 
hunter’ and a pain-maddened lion. Here 
are snatches of the action: 

“My first shot hit the lion in the rump. 
He whirled around, trying to locate me. 
I had an excellent shot now. Carefully, I 
aimed and squeezed the trigger . . . my 
rifle misfired. Hastily I ejected the dead 
cartridge and lined up the sights again . . . 
This time I knocked out one of his fangs. 

“Now he saw me. I tried another shot 
and again an old cartridge failed to go off. 
There was no time left, and as usual in 
such cases, there was no place to go. I 
dropped my rifle and shinned up the 
sapling behind me. My feet were on the 
lowest branch when the lion reached the 
tree; with two blows from his great paws, 
he knocked the limb from under me... 
Now the sapling began to bend. The lion’s 
jaws clamped down on my left leg and I 
had to let go of the branch from which I 
was dangling in mid-air . . . you don’t 
play,tug of war with a lion when your leg 
is serving as the rope. Next thing I knew, 
we were wrestling on the ground and I was 
on the bottom...” 

We called this one “I Wrestled a Lion.” 
There’s enough promise of novelty and ac- 
tion in this head to make the reader pause. 
General fiction magazines would likely 
have titled this differently; their readers 
might suspect a trick if a title like ours was 
used. But we don’t run stories about circus 
lions and when we promise action and 
danger, our readers feel that they’re going 
to get it. 

For another thing, this was a first-person 
narration. The title says “J Wrestled a 
Lion”—meaning, here’s a guy who did and 
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"—-Funny—how each check looked so big—yet the year's income is only $4,400." 


lived to tell the tale. There’s nothing per- 
sonal to “In the Jaws of a Lion.” Anything 
from a field mouse to an antelope could 
have gone into the jaws. 

Another factual story from one of our 
regulars came in with the title “Crow 
Shooting Gets an Oscar.” Again a good 
story was let down. There’s only one 
tangible thought in this title—“crow shoot- 
ing.” This sport is of interest to our readers 
of course, but there was a hell of a lot more 
to this piece than mere crow shooting. It 
was a darned readable story of crow shoot- 
ing and movie-making in the huge crow 
roosts of the mid-West. People out there 
know that crows numbering 50,000 or more 
gather in roosts. Readers elsewhere aren’t 
aware of this, though, so we named the 
story “50,000 Crows Make a Movie.” Fifty 


thousand are a lot of crows and readers 
who have never seen more than 50 at one 
time are going to stop and look. 

The origina] title carried no suggestion of 
this vastness, which actually was the meat 
of the story. “Getting an Oscar” dimly 
referred to the movie-making. That’s a 
little too cute for our audience, (aside from 
the fact that it meant nothing as it was 
used). 

In another issue we ran an article which 
we called “How Smart Is a Fish?” The 
author called this one “Fish That Answer 
Telephones.” Not bad, but answering tele- 
phones was only one of the clever tricks 
that the fish under discussion could per- 
form. I think you’ll agree that the question 
title was less phony looking. An intriguing 
question is asked, and that always draws 
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the curious. There’s also the suggestion 
that the “sucker” theory is going to be 
substantiated or debunked. That invokes 
curiosity, We’ll have a lot of people who 
aren’t fishermen reading this one. Reader’s 
Digest bought it for reprinting. Maybe 
they were intrigued by the title, too. 

Later on in here, I speak disparagingly 
of using song titles for heads. But we used 
one not long ago, and I think it’s use was 
warranted, though I can’t build up a very 
good case for it. We named a salt water 
fishing story “Down Mexico Way.” The 
setting was the Gulf, off the coast of 
Mexico. It was one of those cases where 
the title well-fitted both the subject and 
mood of the story. It’s not good practice 
to repeat this often, though. Once in a 
while—when desperation dictates. 

“Don’ts” in title-writing are legion. Here 
are only a few: 

Don’t play up some obscure thought in 
your story. Advertise the theme, not the 
sidelights. 

Don’t employ profanity. That’s a cheap 
way of drawing a crowd. 

Don’t use puns! 

Don’t, as a general rule, parodize popular 
. song titles. Three months after a song was 
popular, it usually has been done to death. 
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There’s a limit to the acceptance of “Open 
The Door, Richard.” 

The reader shouldn’t have to go through 
the whole story before he gets a hint of 
what the title meant. The title should give 
a clue to the story, not vice versa. 

Don’t be too cute. A title that’s a little 
too bright and smug is apt to be resented. 

Don’t get out of character. A flippant 
title has no place over a serious discussion. 
That goes both ways, of course. 

Don’t blow your top over any title. If 
nothing that occurs to you seems inspired 
enough, put down what you consider the 
best of your lot. The editor will buy the 
piece, if he thinks it’s good enough, and 
the editorial department will sweat out a 
name for it. If, on the other hand, you 
can think of several possibilities, don’t 
hesitate to list them. The editor will ap- 
preciate your trouble, even if he doesn’t 
say so. 

If you ever do (you won’t), I wish you’d 
write and tell me when you’ve sneaked past 
an editor with a title like “I Married a 
Harlot.” There’s everything in this line; if 
any reader not in his dotage can thumb past 
this one, he’s not human. I’ve waited 
vainly for one of our would-be contributors 
to make such a candid confession, though 
of course if one did, we couldn’t tell our 
clean-living readers about it. 




















pushed down the writer’s throat too 
often—and I mean for you girls and 
boys who are breaking into the pulps. 
The first thing I ever wrote was a book- 
length novel—90,000 words. I still have 
that novel, if I can find it. The trouble was, 
I read it to some friends; some friends who 
glowed and beamed and congratulated me 
mostly on my extensive vocabulary. I liked 
that. I felt pretty 
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The Ambulating Lady 


By CARROLL JOHN DALY 


have lost a reader. Do it two or three times 
on a page and only the dropping of three 
corpses right in his lap will ever get him 
back. 

Again, he may go right along with you, 
swallowing the gaps, not quite noticing 
them, and will finish up by not liking your 
story but never knowing why. 

Certainly you can pick up a new book 
any time and find words upon words you 

don’t understand. You 





proud. After that I 
took a secret look at 
the old thesaurus and 
came up with words a 
professor of English 
would relish. 

Then I got cured. 

Bob Davis of Mun- 
sey back in the early 
twenties called me 





VER heard of a character named Race 

Williams? His daddy is Carroll John 

Daly who has been needling Mr. Williams 
into supporting him for years. 

Daly also owns one of the most prolific 
typewriters in the business, a rare com- 
bination if you can find it. Now residing 
at Coachella, California, where all good 
writers go as soon as they can afford it, 
Mr. Daly sends his best wishes to the 
surrounding tribe and asks please if they 
will bring their own cokes. 


may even have enough 
respect for the author 
to look the words up 
in the dictionary. But 
that book may be a 
best seller, been dis- 
tributed by the book- 
of-the-month clubs, 
widely advertised, lec- 
tured upon in the 








into his office about a 
story. A story he was going to buy. 

He walked up and down for a bit, then, 
slapping his finger on a page of my manu- 
script, he shouted at me. 

“Daly—what does this mean, ‘She ambu- 
lated across the room’?” 

“Why,” I hesitated, and then said with 
a little pride, “She walked across the room, 
of course.” 

“Well,” said Davis, “if she walked across 
the room why didn’t you say so?” 

He started me to use words that any 
eighth grade student could understand. 

Your first and hardest job is getting the 
reader interested in your story. Once he is 
in that story you must keep him in it. They 
call that, I think, sustaining the illusion. 
That in itself is difficult enough without 
deliberately kicking your reader right out 
of your yarn by the use of an unfamiliar 
word. It doesn’t make any difference if the 
reader is a dimwit or a college man or both 
combined. If he has to stop for words you 





woman’s club or over 
at the high school on Tuesday night. The 
speaker will hint that you are leaning to- 
ward the ignorant side if you do not ap- 
preciate it, discuss it with your friends. 
Sure, it may be a good book, But if you are 
a pulp reader or a pulp writer it is not an 
example for you. 

The pulp reader is a guy who reads for 
his own pleasure, not to be educated, not 
to be told what he should read. If I want 
to read a first-class detective story I pick 
up a pulp magazine. Readers of the, pulps 
are people free from social pressure, and 
you have a wide audience from the garbage 
man to the President of the United States. 

I have written books. You may not like 
them but at least you will know what I am 
talking about. A reviewer once said about 
an early book of mine: “The writer keeps 
asking if you know what I mean, after 
driving home his meaning with a meat 
axe.” Not something to be proud of, but 
certainly good pulp. 
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Who Dunit First? 


HO created the hard-boiled action 

detective story? In the recent book, 
“The Art of the Mystery Story,” edited 
by Howard Haycraft, Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, in a chapter titled, ““The Case of the 
Early Beginning,” has this to say: 


“It is hard to tell who originally start- 
ed the vogue. I think it was around 1923 
or 1924 that Hammett’s first detective 
stories began to appear in magazine 
form. At least as early as 1922 Carroll 
John Daly had published a story entitled, 
‘The False Burton Combs’ in Black Mask 
magazine. That story featured Race 
Williams, who was, perhaps, the fore- 
runner of all the hard-boiled detective 
characters. At that time, George Sutton 
was editor of Black Mask. | believe that 
Sutton published the first detective story 
Carroll John Daly ever wrote, the first 
detective story Dashiell Hammett ever 
wrote, and the first detective story I ever 
wrote, 

“Carroll John Daly published his first 
detective book (‘The White Circle’) in 
1926, some three years before Hammett 
brought out ‘Red Harvest’ and four 
years before ‘The Maltese Falcon’ made 
its appearance in book form. 


“The late William Lyon Phelps was 
one of the few book reviewers who ap- 
preciated the rugged virility of Daly’s 
work. I remember that about a year 
before Phelps died, I discussed with him 
the first beginnings of the new type of 
detective story, and was interested to 
find out that he had been watching Daly’s 





work for years and was fully familiar 
with the part Daly had played in devel- 
oping the new type. 

“There is a great difference between 
type and style. After the success of ‘The 
Maltese Falcon,’ many writers began to 
imitate Hammett’s style, which was dis- 
tinct and original with him, I think of 
all the early pulp writers who contrib- 
uted to the new format of the detective 
story, the word ‘genius’ was more near- 
ly applicable to Hammett than to any of 
the rest. Because Hammett’s manner was 
so widely imitated, it became the habit 
for the reviewers to refer to ‘the Ham- 
mett School’ as embracing the type of 
story as well as the style. This has 
caused some confusion, Daly did as 
much, or more, than any other author to 
develop the type. 

“Just by way of illustration, let’s con- 
sider a few of Daly’s openings. These 
are the first paragraphs of some of his 
early stories. Here’s one: ‘I dropped to 
one knee and fired twice.’ Here’s an- 
other: ‘I didn’t like his face and I told 
him so.’ 

“And here’s a third: ‘The dead girl 
lay in the gutter. She was not a pretty 
sight. Someone had stuck a knife in her 
chest and turned it around.’ 


“Daly started his stories with action 
and told them in terms of action. The 
readers liked them. In fact, I remember 
Harry North telling me that when he put 
Race Williams on the cover, the mag- 
azine sales jumped fifteen per cent.” 



































I’m one of those lads who started writing 
without knowing anything about it. I wrote 
over a hundred stories before I sold any, I 
was not discouraged. I simply thought that 
the editors didn’t know a good story when 
they saw one. Since then I have changed 
my opinion. They knew their business all 
right. If a boy of mine wrote anything like 
those stories of mine today I’d see the police 
about him. 

How did I break in—really, break .in? 

How did I start selling one magazine all 
the stories I wanted to sell them, without 
fear of a rejection? I suppose it won’t hap- 
pen to anybody again. But it is true. It 
was back in 1912 and I sent my first Race 
Williams story down to Black Mask maga- 
zine. Harry North, who later was to shape 
the destiny of Black Mask, was associate 
editor. George Sutton the editor was on a 
vacation. Harry bought two Race Williams 
stories, hustling me along on the second 
one. , 
The editor, George Sutton, returned and 
I heard nothing from Black Mask for about 
four months. It was after both of the 
stories had been printed that George Sutton 
called me in. The nature of our talk, or 
rather his talk, was how bad he thought 
my Race Williams was. He didn’t like the 
stories. He didn’t like the characters. And 
how both stories would have gone back to 
me if he had not been on vacation. Then 
he said: 

“Tt’s like this, Daly. I am editor of this 
magazine to see it make money. To see 
the circulation go up. I don’t like these 
stories—but the readers do. I have never 
received so many letters about a single 
character before. Write them. I won’t like 
them. But I'll buy them and [’ll print 
them. If you do bad work you will be the 
one to suffer. You can make money with 
this boy Williams, every one ‘seems to like 
him but me.” 

That was twenty-five years ago. Race 
Williams has appeared steadily ever since. 
All novelettes or serials. He has run through 
seven books. Leo Margulies now has the 
latest one—or the latest three for that mat- 
ter, waiting publication. Maybe it is a 
record, I don’t know. 
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SIMPLICITY is no part of the vulgarity, 

or shall we say the foul language that 
creeps into some of our detective stories 
today. Books mostly. 


Foul language, suggestive language, or 
vulgarity which passes for realism or mas- 
querades as art does not belong in the pulp 
story. It is not just common decency. It is 
not even a matter of good taste. IT IS 
JUST NOT GOOD BUSINESS. 


It is not good business because such lan- 
guage can not appreciably increase the cir- 
culation of the pulp magazine. Maybe 
some fathers who buy a certain detective 
magazine don’t care, but there is the grow- 
ing son or daughter to pick it up and the 
mother to holler murder if the father 
doesn’t. And the results, well, just look 
how many detective story magazines there 
are on the stands. Father simply picks up 
another one next time. If Johnny must 
learn such language let him pick it up on 
the corner—for free. 


Personally, I don’t want to lose any of 
my readers through smart aleck writing. 
A few of the younger ones often blow of 
this or that word or suggestive sentence 
they put over on the editor. But they 
didn’t. They simply put it over on them- 
selves. 


Some of them call it realism. And people 
in the pulps want realism, but they want it 
exciting and pleasant to break the dull 
monotony of life. They have enough real 
crying to do, what with one thing and 
another. You get enough realism at its 
worst in life—so you want it at its best in 
fiction, in your entertainment. 


OW do I start a story—well that de- 

pends. There was a time when the 
opening line needed direct action — and 
many editors did not believe that action 
had started until an actual physical blow 
was struck. 

An opening then would be “I dropped 
to one knee and fired twice” or something 
more soothing as: 

“The knife was coming down when I 
squeezed lead—a little round hole ap- 
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peared in his forehead that was ever widen- 
ing and turning red. His knees gave slowly 
as he knelt on the floor as if in death— 
then pitched forward on his face.” 

Or more direct and simply: 

“When I walked in to Big Joe’s place— 
I was on the kill.” 

Today perhaps the writer should be more 
gentle. He creates first a direct atmosphere 
where the reader expects most anything can 
happen and it does. The dark of the night 
—the rain swept streets—shadows lurking 
—a man perhaps with his hand sunk in 
both pockets. Or just the plain opening as 
the client walks into his office. You can 
begin more at the beginning today—and go 
on from there—which after all is the real 
way to write the longer story. 

Often for the sake of contrast and sur- 
prise, I open a story in an atmosphere of 
peace and quiet—of music and the playing 
of games. Yes, once I had Race Williams 
shoot a man to death across the length of 
the horse shoe pitching courts at West 
Palm Beach. 


Hundreds of elderly people were listen- 
ing to music—music as they knew music. 
Others were playing checkers or chess— 
and many sat by or leaned over the railing 
of the horse shoe courts watching the game. 

It seemed to me at the time as a nice 
place to toss in a corpse. Two shots rang 
out clearly above the soft low music. A 
man died clutching the railing as he went 
down—and Race turned and walked from 
the courts—up the path and out on to the 
street. He bought himself a coke in a drug 
store and made a telephone call. 

There was no scene of wild confusion— 
just one of stunned silence and the word 
whispered around that a man had been 
shot and he was dead. Before Race left 
an elderly gentleman looked straight up at 
him and muttered. “You—you—the man 
is dead” and at once fainted. 


Unbelievable that he could walk away 
like that. Well, it’s the way you write that 
makes it sound true. I had seen practically 
the same thing take place—and I put fact 
into fiction in a way the reader would not 
doubt. 





In the longer story—and I write the 
longer only with Race Williams—you must 
build the reader up and carry him along 
at top speed for a while. Then let him 
down again—give him a chance to catch 
his breath, If you keep along on a high 
pitch of action why your story can very 
easily become hysterical—then comic—dnd 
you don’t want that at all—at least the 
editor doesn’t want it. 


DON’T know too much about that long 

and still running argument whether a 
writer should slant for an editor. Back in 
the late thirties too many editors disap- 
peared from their desks before you’ could 
go home and write a story. Anyway I 
never slanted. 

The beginner worries too much about 
the little things. How to punctuate, when 
to paragraph. Punctuation in my early 
days I found a matter of editorial opinion. 
Now I use an expert to type my stuff. Para- 
graphing, well, I simply paragraph when 
I begin to see too many black lines one 
after the other. I figure when a reader 
sees too many black lines he skips. I used 
to. So—a new paragraph. 


About meticulous grammar. The answer 
is simple. I don’t think anyone cares. 

About spelling. Well, I was once intro- 
duced to all the big editors at a dinner 
because of my poor spelling. I was begin- 
ning to sell, and it was surprising how many 
editors recognized my name, not as a writer 
but as a speller who could throw their 
keenest assistants when they saw how vari- 
ous I could handle a word. 

But truth is truth. Your manuscript 
should be as near perfect as possible. Ed- 
itors are human, and a lot of unnecessary 
editorial work interferes with their golf. 
Today I have my manuscripts typed by the 
finest expert I can find. 

Young people are my hobby. Those who 
want to write are ten times my hobby and 
nothing gives me more pleasure than to 
discuss writing with them. Why not? You 
have to impress someone that you are good. 
Editors won’t believe it, and other writers 
won’t even listen to you. 

Seriously, I think most writers would be 
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"He read about Gabriel Heatter using six typewriters to stimulate ideas." 


pleased, if young writers came to see them 
about writing. Young writers shouldn’t be 
too backward about disturbing the “Great,” 
who is no doubt sitting at his machine toss- 
ing erasers into the air and praying for an 
interruption. Of course, as long as the 
young writer doesn’t bring “Something I 
just tore off.” 

I have been pounding the keys for twenty- 
five years and I never “just tore off a 
story.” In the twenties and thirties I was 
one of those “million-words-a-year” men 
who never really wrote or sold much over 
half a million. 

As I learned to rewrite stories my sales 
went up from one in ten to nine in ten. 
What is the old bromide—Salable stories 
are not written; they are rewritten. 





If you can’t see where your story will be 
better rewritten sometimes a kindly editor 
may show you. But mostly he won’t. He’s 
afraid. And he has good reason to be 
afraid. 

I hear from many of my young friends 
that Rose Wyn writes them letters. A dar- 
ing young lady, Rose. Why I remember 
an editor in the good old days writing a 
nice letter to a woman in Buffalo, New 
York. He said simply, “You might have 
some possibilities.” Two days later she 
arrived at his office with a hand bag, a 
burning ambition to write and a deter- 
mination that the editor should pay all her 
expenses while she developed with his help 
those “possibilities,” and not a cent in cash. 
The editor took some kidding, but he 
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paid cash out of his own pocket to send 
the woman back to Buffalo. 

The coming writer also wants to know 
how he can protect his story from being 
stolen. Most times the story protects itself. 
I lost a story once in Scotland—yes, I even 
sent them that far—but no one ever stole 
any of mine, which may not be compli- 
mentary, but is truth. 

What about editors. What kind of guys 
and gals are they. It’s like everything else. 
When they’re buying from you they’re the 
grandest in the world. When they’re not 
buying from you they’re the scum of the 
earth. I know. I’ve heard it over and over 
from dozens of writers. 

Don’t forget your story is just as good 
the day it comes back from an editor as 
the day you wrote it. If it has the stuff it 
will sell somewhere. Lots of things editors 
can’t use. Lots of times just like brokers 
or gamblers they miss the boat. Lot of 
times—-well, I knew one editor at least that 
I always took my manuscripts to personally 
arid never let him know I had a story for 
him until I heard how his wife and kiddies 
were. Sure, it’s that close sometimes be- 
tween an acceptance or a rejection. 

Editors are no different than any other 
people, except that other people don’t have 
to put up with authors. But some editors 
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you see because you have to. Others you 
see because you like to, and some of them 
you just bump into in the hall by the ele- 
vator, snarl something to their polite “ex- 
cuse me” and find your word rate lowered. 

If you want to write hard enough you 
can be a success. If you want to be a writer 
and see the world—ah, that is different. 
Me—when my professional career in writ- 
ing was established I bought myself a house 
and lived in White Plains, New York, at 
the same place for seventeen years. 

I am writing this article under the im- 
pression that the coming writers will read 
it. The pro’s will not. I know most of 
them and they’ll say, “It’s Daly opening 
his big mouth again.” Yep, back in New 
York City we talked at each other and 
nobody listened. 

What editor gets the first crack at each 
new story of the new writers with payment 
being equal or even a bit lower? Why he 
who sends a check back in the quickest 
time or deposits manuscripts in your mail 
box without undue delay, large clips or the 
stains of a coffee cup. 

Sure there are editors today who take 
two months and more to read your stories 
and don’t even apologize when they return 
them. In my opinion such editors are no 
gents. 














NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


NEW editor always means a new 
A point of view on a magazine’s policy, 

no matter how well established that 
policy may be. And I think you will find 
that Liberty will be no exception. 

Edward Maher resigned recently as the 
editor of Liberty. David Brown, who has 
been executive editor since last summer, 
has been appointed editor. He takes over 
just as the magazine is adjusting to its new 
bi-weekly schedule. The change is viewed 
with great optimism, the newsstand sales 
of individual copies having taken a big 
jump. The magazine is selling around 
1,700,000 now, and the staff hope to see 
it pass two million this year. 

The emphasis now is on provocative 
articles—major projects, according to Mr. 
Brown, which in themselves would be 
enough to sell out an issue. Plenty of bread- 
and-butter material comes in. But it is 
these really important pieces which are 
most sought. Socially constructive subjects 
are best. (And this applies to fiction as 
well as to articles.) This does not mean 
“socially significant” in the catch-word 
sense, however. What it does mean is that 
there should be a reaching into the back- 
ground of genuine American problems. 

There are no tabus in this market—out- 
side of that of good taste in reading matter. 
Writers should make the readers both feel 
and think; give them emotional impact! 
Liberty is not going back to its sensational 
days. A writer must be able to document 
his pinks 8 in such a way as to give 
the reader full satisfaction about what his 
title suggests. 

Fiction for Liberty is shifting its basis a 
little. Instead of so many rustic and home- 
spun stories, the emphasis will be more on 
the big-city background and the gay type 





of writing. It must appeal to young people, 
as well as to those readers who have been 
loyal to the magazine for many years. 
Readers may not be quite as literate as 
those of the two big-circulation weeklies. 
But they are, many of them, the highly 
paid skilled workers who make very good 
money. They like more action and move- 
ment in their fiction. And writers should 
keep this in mind. 

Liberty will pay rates comparable with 
any of the magazines in the mass circula- 
tion class, and the magazine hopes to in- 
vite first look on material. There is now 
no absolute minimum on short-shorts, but 
rates never go under $350, and will go 
above this figure considerably. On regular 
length shorts, $500 is the minimum, but 
payment is mostly $600 and up, depending 
on the author, story-quality,. etc. Fiction 
varies more than do articles, since so much 
of the value lies in a quick-silver sort of 
quality that cannot be ordered. 

The usual rate now for one-page articles 
is $250; for full-length articles, depending 
on subject matter and author, it begins at 
$400. 

Short articles run about 1,500 words; 
full-length ones to about 3,500. William 
E. Rae handles articles. In fiction, which 
continues in the capable hands of Kathryn 
Bourne, short-short lengths are around 1,- 
500 words; regular shorts about 5,500 
words. Serials average between 35,000 and 
40,000 words. Rates on these depend on 
too many factors for the editors to quote 
a rate of payment. But it is noteworthy 
that they say all lengths, including serials, 
are read without consideration to author’s 
name. The better known writers most fre- 
quently by-line serials because they have 
mastered the writing craft most completely. 
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For the new 24-page picture section, both 
ideas and photos, or photos with stories, are 
considered. The whole range of human 
interest is open here, since anything might 
be used which could conceivably be of 
interest to large numbers of people. It 
might help to query the Picture Section 
Editor, Henry Lars Bart. Rates of payment 
are high for these. 

Lee Pasquin is the editor in charge of 
filler material. He looks at poetry, clever 
sayings, short prose bits, etc. And he pays 
from $25 to $150, depending on import- 
ance, etc. Poetry may be either light or 
serious, but usually quite short. Prose bits 
should be of universal interest, and under 
500 words. Lawrence Lariar looks at car- 
toons on Wednesdays. 

When a market like Liberty goes in for 
changes, don’t take things for granted. 
Study the current issues to get the new feel 
of the magazine. Address: 37 West 57th 
St., N. Y. 19. 

Cosmopolitan has just appointed a new 
fiction editor—Dale Eunson. This change 
is likely just to emphasize the stepped up 
interest in more vital fiction which Arthur 
Gordon began to put into effect when he 
become editor last year. 

Mr. Eunson has been associated with 
the magazine in one capacity or another 
for considerable time. (You pronounce his 
name, by the way, to rhyme with “Mun- 
son.”) He joined the staff first as secre- 
tary to Ray Long. He caught the writing 
bug and started writing, free-lancing from 
35 for several years. Three or four years 
ago he returned to the staff of Cosmopoli- 
tan, and now leads a double life, writing 
vast amounts of top-quality wordage in 
addition to his magazine chores. 

The interest in talented new writers is 
nowhere more emphasized than here at 
Cosmopolitan. ‘The editors think they 
printed at least as much by new writers last 
year as any other big magazine. At least 
every issue, they say, had at least one piece 
by a new writer. “Name” writers are used, 
of course, in great numbers. But the editors 
are alert for new people who can be built 
up to importance. 


Quality is most important. The -hope 


and aim of the editors is to find fiction 
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which presents great emotional experiences 
to the readers. They'd like to get away 
entirely from the tinge of the pot-boiler. 
As to lengths, the editors feel that a good 
story idea, well carried out, dictates its 


own needed wordage. Cosmopolitan is 
keeping its make-up extremely flexible, not 
setting exact lengths. Anything from a 
short-short to a complete-in-one novel or 
a serial would be acceptable, .if its quality 
is sufficiently high. Rates are very high. 

To quote Fiction Editor Eunson, writers 
should “follow the magazine carefully and 
try to feel the flavor of it, for this is veer- 
ing definitely, though subtly, to a new feel- 
ing.” Address: 959 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 19. 

Eileen Lange resigned as the fiction edi- 
tor of Woman’s Home Companion recently, 
but to the time of these notes, no successor 
had been appointed. There is no one des- 
ignated as assistant fiction editor, either, 
since Helen Dowdy moved over to the po- 
sition of story editor on True Story. The 
department is being reorganized, and fic- 
tion manuscripts will receive just as careful 
consideration as in the past. Suzi Hem- 
minger, until recently associate editor on 
Popular Publication’s Story Digest, has 
joined the fiction department of the Com- 
panion. Address: 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
hasn’t given up that idea of an interna- 
tional magazine, at all. Publishers from 
nineteen countries, representing all conti- 
nents, are meeting this month to discuss a 
proposed multi-lingual magazine. It would 
be edited in the United States and printed 
locally in each foreign country in its native 
language by the associate publisher. 

This Month has been having difficulties, 
and is dropping out two or three issues in 
order to give time for working out prob- 
lems of distribution and financial reorgan- 
ization. Ada Siegel is the editor. Address: 
247 Park Ave., N. Y. 17. 


TREET & SMITH has notified the Post 

Office that both Love Story and Ro- 
mantic Range are no longer being issued 
on a monthly schedule. Paper and pro- 
duction troubles have contributed to this 
suspension. Daisy Bacon, who has been ed- 
itor of Love Story for longer than we'll 
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mention, tells me that the title will be kept 
alive as an annual for the present. The 
Love Story Annual for 1947 will be out in 
June. All material has been bought by now. 
Romantic Range may be kept as an annual, 
too, though no date has been set for its 
appearance, Address: 122 East 42nd St., 
he AD A 


The Astrologer is another title which has 
been suspended. This ran for six or seven 
issues, and was published by Triad Pub- 
lishing Co., at 545 Fifth Avenue. Grant 
Lewi was editor. 


Frederic J. Buse is out of business as a 
publisher, too. He expanded recently into 
impressive quarters in a private house he 
bought and turned into a combination liy- 
ing quarters and’ business floors. Here, he 
had editorial offices for the confession mag- 
azine My Love, which he had just an- 
nounced as a monthly, and four fact-detec- 
tive books — Authentic Detective Cases, 
Baffling Detective Fact Cases, Current De- 
tective, and Timely Detective Cases. These 
were bi-monthlies. The Buse magazines 
were at 22 East 82nd St., N. Y. 28. 


Fawcett Magazines are beginning to 
transfer their desks into the building 
bought last spring. Mechanix Illustrated 
is the first to settle at 67 W. 44th St., N.Y. 
18. It had been farmed out wherever there 
was a bit of space—first down on Wall 
Street, and then over on Madison Avenue. 
The editors must be glad to get settled per- 
manently! Robert Hertzberg is executive 
editor. Norman Lipton is a Young Man 
Going Places with Fawcett. 


Kay Sullivan is now managing editor of 
Hillman’s fan magazine, Movieland. She 
takes the place of Doris Cline. Address: 
535 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17. 


Harold Field, who resigned as executive 
editor of Parents’ Institute Junior Quality 
Group is now with Simon & Schuster. 
There’s a “Ripley Believe It Or Not” mag- 
azine in the air, over there. In the book 
field, Simon & Schuster is now pushing a 
new group called Essandess Westerns. Not 
only do Western movies and Western story 
magazines pull continuously, but Westerns 
are often good novels. The first was issued 








February 24th. Simon & Schuster offices 
are at 1230 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 20. 

Far East Photo Review is a new publi- 
cation which will have interest to writers 
chiefly as a novelty. It is bi-lingual, a pic- 
ture magazine, with short articles on enter- 
tainment, education, personality, and some 
local news about Japanese in the United 
States. Most of the text is in Japanese, 
with brief English translations. It is aimed 
chiefly toward Japanese readers in the 
United States, with subscriptions also in 
Canada, Latin America, and Hawaii. 
Offices are those of Far East Service, Inc., 
at 531 West 124th St., N.Y. 27. 

Duschnes Crawford, Inc., a rare book 
firm, has announced that The New Colo- 
phon will be issued in January, 1948. It 
will be a continuation of the original Colo- 
phon, suspended in 1940. The new quar- 
terly “for bibliographers and bibliophiles,” 
will be edited by Elmer Adler of Princeton, 
John T. Winterich of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, and F. B. Adams, Jr. 
Editorial office is at 66 E. 56th St., N.Y. 
22. 

Railroad Magazine has moved its edi- 
torial office up into the penthouse which 
Popular Publications recently added, at 
205 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17. Some definite 
changes in the magazine have been con- 
templated for the past few months, so buy- 
ing is going very slowly. 

The market now is limited chiefly to 
picture stories on any phase of railroading. 
Captions should be very comprehensive— 
more than news-release type. Payment is 
made for the blurb, usually several hundred 
words in length, as well as for the pictures. 
Rates are good, but depend on the value of 
the material, etc. Also, there is a market 
for Kodachromes—scenes of actual oper- 
ation. Watch current issues for announce- 
ments about the changes coming in Rail- 
road Maggzine. 

The newspaper supplement-magazine, 
Parade, has been stepping up its distribu- 
tion. Unlike some similar magazines, all 
editions are exactly the same except for 
the banner of the individual newspaper 
which it carries. Ken W. Purdy is the 
editor. His staff produces 95 percent of the 
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material used. Of the other 5 percent, al- 
most all is ordered. However, the editors 
are interested in seeing picture feature ma- 
terial, separate photos or in series. But this 
must be of top-notch quality, so the 
chances of a sale are slim for the free- 
lance. Parade is one of the pies which 
Marshall Field has his finger in. 


RUE ROMANCE uses an occasional 

two-part serial of about 14,000 words 
total length. But nothing over that. The 
steady market is for short stories of 5,000 
or 6,000 words. Hilda Wright edits this 
Macfadden book; 205 East 42nd St., N.Y. 
17. 


The June issue of True Story will be the 
first number which is completely under the 
supervision of its new editor, Ernest Heyn. 
A good one to study, , 


True Comics of the Parents’ Institute 
Junior Quality Group has had to cut down 
on the length of its stories. Now, the top 
length is 5 pages. Detailed directions about 
writing for this market may be obtained 
by writing to the editor, Abe Schwartzman, 
at 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y. 17. 


Speaking at the Authors’ League Crafts- 
man Series at New York University, Mar- 
garet Cousins, managing editor of Good 
Housekeeping, gave some pertinent facts 
about the needs and requirements of that 
magazine. The short story, she said, is one 
of the most important mediums of com- 
munications, because more people will read 
shorts than any other form. But it is ab- 
solutely essential that a writer grasp the 
technical elements because without craft, 
an idea may be lost. Personality in story 
telling may be instinctive to a degree, but 
it can be nursed along by unabating inter- 
est in people. If a writer is honest, he 
writes to be heard. And to do that, he must 
keep his eye on the market. 


As a practicing (and very successful) 
writer herself, she thinks it is a great mis- 
take to look to fiction writing as a road to 
quick ‘riches. Neither can one freat short 
stories as a sideline. Nor is there any for- 
mula for a perfect story, though there 
seems to be a never-ending attempt to re- 
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duce magazine writing to some such for- 
mula, 

Stories for Good Housekeeping should 
have good characterization and strong nar- 


rative interest. The frail sketch is not for 
this market. The editors like stories about 
children, and have used a good many. 
However, they don’t need them. Many 
more really good stories about children 
come in than can ever be bought. Adult 
stories are better, therefore. And the edi- 
tors admit that maybe the readers like them 
better anyway. 

The trouble with most short stories 
which come to this magazine is that they 
lack poetry and passion—qualities which 
endear fiction to the reader. The world is 
hungry for expressions of honest convic- 
tion, written with fervor, according to Miss 
Cousins. Ask yourself if your story thrusts 
roots deep into the heart. Does it tell its 
experiences with intimate tranquility and 
humble sincerity? Good Housekeeping re- 
ceives three thousand or more story man- 
uscripts a year. But if you can answer yes 
to those questions, then yours may be one 
of the stories to bring a generous check. 
Herbert Mayes is the editor. Address: 959 
Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 19. 

Andree Vilas, formerly editor of Junior 
Bazaar, has been named managing editor 
of Charm Magazine. This is the magazine 
for the business girl, owned by Street & 
Smith and edited by Frances Harrington. 
The circulation is going up, and is now 
guaranteed at a half-million copies per 
issue. 

Finished articles for Charm run from 
1,500 to 2,000 words. But the editor would 
very much prefer to see an outline first. 
Anything in the fields of education, cul- 
ture, or general information might lend 
itself to treatment for these alert, modern 
girls. But be sure your angle is up-to-date. 


Fiction includes anything which these 
girls might enjoy. Don’t slant for a fashion 
magazine, or you'll never make the grade! 
No formulas! But writing must be high 
quality. Lengths to 3,000 words. Payment 
is up to $200 for articles, to $300 for fic- 
tion. Oliver Claxton is literary editor. 
Address: 122 East 42nd St., N.Y. 17. 














It seems as if all the big magazines are 
emphasizing how welcome the newcomer 
is. He must have talent, of course, and 
work hard to perfect his craftsmanship. 
But nothing could be more false than the 
old crack about manuscripts from the un- 
known writer being transferred to their 
return envelope by some office boy. The 
newcomer gets a more careful—a more 
hopeful—reading, everywhere. 


COLLIERS makes a special point of 

telling one how many good stories 
have come in unsolicited, not even with the 
sponsorship of an agent. Shorts are the 
easiest length to sell here; 3,000 to 7,000 
words. Short-shorts of 1,000 to 1,500 are 
very much in demand. They are not quite 
s0 apt to come from new writers, because 
they demand great craftsmanship. Serials 
are usually by top people. And for the 
present, there is little possibility of selling 
fiction from 7,000 words up to short serials. 


Since Collier's is a general magazine 
with no specialized audience, any type of 
effective story might sell. The surest bet 
is one involving a man-and-woman rela- 
tionship. The tabus are only those of good 
taste. Rates of pavment compete with all 
the top markets. The standard rate here 
for short-shorts is $600. The regular short 
story length brings $750. 


Kyle Crichton, whose name is familiar 
to all readers of Collier’s as one of the staff 
writer-editors, talked about articles at an- 
other of the Authors’ League Craftsman 
Series evenings at New York University. 
He is a fine speaker, and put over his points 
so tellingly that I want to pass on a few 
of them. 


It doesn’t take much intelligence, said 
Mr. Crichton, to do an article. But there’s 
a trick to it. And you must learn the trick 
if you are going to sell to the high-priced 
magazines. You must personalize your 
writing approach. Wrap your information 
around a person, or around an event, which 
will symbolize the subject. “Get the sucker 
in quick! Snag him!” Then you can put 
in all the heavy stuff, and he’ll take it and 
like it. Finally, end with a little fillup, so 
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you leave the reader feeling as if he’d had 
a happy time! 

But don’t, he advises, be cute about a 
serious subject. That’s one trouble with 
popular-magazine style. They often take a 
serious subject and whittle it down; they 
make it so amusing that it loses all effect. 

About those outlines which you submit 
to see if the editors like your idea and want 
to consider the finished article: About a 
page is a good length. Make it readable. 
Make it sound like your article is going to 
sound. Put in a couple of good gags; don’t 
save them all for the final writing. A little 
touch of humor may be the very thing to 
catch the editor’s imagination and make 
him say, “This sounds good—we’d like to 
see the article.” 

And one more suggestion from Mr. 
Crichton: Get all the facts, no matter how 
few you can use in the final article. If you 
have three and use three, the article will 
sound very thin. But if you have a hun- 
dred, even though you use only three, the 
rest will show up. Collier's pays $500 for 
articles, and raises the ante when you’ve 
sold two or three more. Address: 250 Park 
Avenue, N.Y. 17. Walter Davenport is 
editor. 

Weird Stories is a market which appre- 
ciates literary quality—something you don’t 
find too often in the pulps. The stories are 
extremely specialized, and the people doing 
them are a rather small group. But some 
of the contributors are considered “name” 
writers in the slicks. Anthologies of fantasy 
stories reprint a lot from this book. The 
best lengths are the short-short (if extra 
good) and shorts of 4,000 to 6,000 words. 
Payment is 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 
Dorothy MclIlwraith is editor. Lamont 
Buchanan is associate. Address: 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y. 20. 

Fiction House keeps up a fair market 
for a number of varieties of men’s action 
stories. For Wings, air-adventure stories, 
especially about fighting in far corners of 
the world where wars still go on, with 
American heroes. One can use imaginary 
adventures in places like Tibet, or in the 
South Seas and other isolated hold-out 
spots. Occasionally, stories could be used 
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which depict straight flying, without war 
angles, if well-written and exciting. Lengths 
on these shorts may run to 6,000 words. 
R. D. Kuehnle is editor. Address: 670 
Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19. 

Northwest Romances is a good market 
now for stories of the far North, of the 
Mounted Police, of hard-hitting prospec- 
tors or sourdoughs, men of the wilderness 
versus wild beasts, the ruthless type asso- 
ciated with Alaska or Northern Canada. 
Stories are not dated, but are like the old 
West. Stories should be of the “heroic” 
type. Girl interest could be fairly important 
in stories for Northwest. Lengths have con- 
siderable leeway here: shorts to 5,000; 
novelets to 14,000, novels to 25,000 words. 
Payment ranges from Ic to 1c a word; 
on acceptance. Jack O’Sullivan is the edi- 
tor. Address: 670 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19. 

Jungle Stories has a market for shorts to 
5,000 words, novelets to 10,000. For this 
magazine, the novel is written around a 
serial character. Other Fiction House mag- 
azines do not use serial-character novels. 
R. D. Kuehnle is editor. Address: 670 
Fifth Avenue. 

Action Stories and Lariat Story need 
first-rate novels of 20,000 words. Consider- 
able girl interest goes into these, with good 
clean exciting range action. Not too much 
saloon and dancehall plot, unless you have 
an extra good plot. R. D. Kuehnle edits 
Action. Jack O’Sullivan edits Lariat, Ad- 
dress: 670 Fifth Avenue. 

Frontier, last of the Fiction House titles 





‘to be mentioned here, uses the historical 


story of covered wagon days—-stories of the 
days when the West was being opened and 
anything west of the Mississippi was fron- 
tier. The editor likes plenty of action, In- 
dian fights, gold trails, trappers, hunters, 
anything that made exciting stories of those 
days. Paul Payne edits this. Address for 
all the Fiction House magazines: 670 Fifth 
Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

A new book firm: Thurston Macauley, 
recently editor of The Readers Press, an- 
nounces the formation of Thurston Macau- 
ley Associates with offices at 211 Fourth 
Avenue, N.Y. 3. Their first book will be 
out early in April. The firm’s books will be 
distributed to the trade through Arco Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Bantam Books, Inc. is trying a new trick 
which they hope can be used extensively 
to offset the costs of production which have 
been rising. They are testing the use of 
advertising on the back endsheets and re- 
verse side of the inner endsheet. This may 
be a new source of income. 

Do you have a special interest in literary 
prizes or in fellowships? The R. K. Bow- 
ker Company of New York has just pub- 
lished a new edition of Literary Prizes and 
Their Winners, which contains much de- 
tailed information, including past winners, 
conditions of awards, closing dates, etc. 
There are also notes about prizes in the 
British Empire, on the Continent, and in 
Latin America. $3 a copy, for the 1946 
edition. 























than send your articles out cold try 

writing technical features for the next 
twelve months. You might say that I’m 
foolish to extend such an invitation—that 
it’s bound to create greater competition in 
the technical feature field. The field can 
stand it; it’s wide open and egging for 
material. : 

When the atom bombs fell on Japan, 
they awoke a complacement world. Today 
people who formerly gave science only a 
passing glance, are clamoring for the tech- 
nical feature article. Such pieces bear the 
brunt of disseminating this knowledge to 
the reading public. 

Because of their wide use, technical 
feature articles are difficult to classify, but 
- all have similarities in form and purpose. 
Despite the medium of publication, they 
serve to increase the reader’s technical 
knowledge. The greatest difference lies in 
the manner in which such articles are 
slanted. Each must be written neither to 
insult or exceed the technical intelligence 
of the average reader of the magazine for 
which it is intended. Remember that 
“technical intelligence” and ‘‘sophistica- 
tion” have little in common. An article on 
aircraft landing systems intended for pub- 
lication in a large slick magazine would be 
aimed at a much lower “technical intelli- 
gence” level than the same article intended 
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for a radio engineer’s or aviation magazine. 
The former would give a basic description 
of such systems and their probable effect on 
public use of aviation; the latter would deal 
with the technical aspects of the systems, 
their application and operation, and would 
be far “over the head” of the average slick 
magazine reader. 

Markets for technical features run the 
gamut of the magazine publishing industry. 
The huge slicks are leaning toward one or 
two technical features per issue. The digest 
magazines are well sprinkled with excerpts 
from technical features. We have entered 
an era wherein sociology bows low before 
technology. Our comfort if not our peace 
is in the hands of technical experts. The 
public wants to know what these technical 
experts are doing and plan to do. Writers 
who can tell them will continue to be in 
ever greater demand. 

Don’t permit a limited technical back- 
ground to scare you away from the techni- 
cal feature field. The research necessary 
to produce a technical article is no more 
exacting than the research necessary when 
using technical information in the plot 
structure of a short story or novel. After all 
you’re not trying to tell what you know 
about the subject—you’re merely translat- 
ing a third person’s knowledge into good 
readable article form. Every article you 
write will deal with facts accumulated by 
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extensive research and development, often 
extending over years of time. Once these 
facts are available, you can gather them in 
a few hour’s time by interviewing the 
proper people and reading published re- 
ports. 

Recently the Journal of Physics, in an 
article that was practically written in the 
square root of A*, discussed the probabili- 
ties of a trip to the moon by rocket. A 
technical feature writer got permission 
from the physics professor who wrote the 
article to put it into English, and give 
both the professor and the Journal of 
Physics a by-line. The professor checked 
it for accuracy, and NEA bought the fea- 
ture for the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
It ran about 1,200 words a day, with a 
little art, for 4 days. 


If you have a curious mind, and look 
on something as though you had just come 
out of a long tunnel and were seeing it for 
the first time, you have the perfect mental 
set-up for a nickel a word technical feature 
writer. Each of the sciences, astronomy, 
psychology, sociology, etc. have several 
learned journals that publish papers writ- 
ten by scientists. [mpose on a friend to 
put one of these articles into simple English 
for you. Then ask yourself about all the 
implications the article has for every-day 
living. Or the implications it has for any 
one trade, or class. That’s the outline of 
the article you want to write. You get the 
answers from the scientific treatise you just 
read, plus the extra leg work of additional 
answers not supplied by the article. It’s 
that extra leg work, letter writing, phoning, 
interviewing, additional reading, and per- 
sonal exploratory trips to observe that lift a 
feature into the nickel a word class. 


ET’S SAY (just for the hell of it, 
and to satisfy my own ego) that I’ve 
sold you on the idea of trying a technical 
feature. The first thing you’ll need is an 
idea, and here immediately you bump into 
the first great advantage of the technical 
feature business. Article ideas abound by 
the thousands. Once you’ve started a sys- 
tematic search for them, they’ll hound you 
day and night, jump at you everytime you 


open a newspaper or magazine, bother 
your subconscious each time you pass a 
factory building, a laboratory, or come 
within a mile of a library. You'll begin 
mentally fitting these ideas to the some 
1600 magazines that publish technical fea- 
tures, and soon realize that no matter how 
fast you write or how long you live you'll 
never run out of material. 


The publicity department of every large 
company is ready with handouts that, while 
intended as advertising matter, will give 
more leads. Every university research lab- 
oratory in the country publishes highly 
technical reports that, when simplified, are 
grist for the typewriter mill. In our initial 


search for an idea, let us consider these *° 


sources for what they are worth. 


Consider, for instance, that a newspaper 
carries an announcement of a new factory 
just starting to produce. Which editors will 
be interested in certain phases of this in- 
formation? If it is a new type of factory 
building, architectural editors will be inter- 
ested; if new tooling or production ma- 
chinery is used, editors of machine shop 
magazines will be interested; if the factory 
will produce new-type plastics products for 
the home, editors of plastics products and 
home furnishing ‘magazines will be inter- 
ested. If the factory is well illuminated, 
efficiently air conditioned, or arranged in 
a manner to provide a new level of per- 
sonnel comfort and safety, editors of illum- 
inating, air conditioning, and management 
magazines will be interested. If the factory 
will produce a new-type product that will 
affect the lives or purses of millions, editors 
of large slick magazines will want to know 
about it. 

Each of the above possibilities may be 
explored by contacting the factory public 
relations representative. He will give you 
basic information, arrange interviews with 
technical personnel, furnish you with. 
photos, and in many instances go to con- 
siderable expense to see that you get what 
you want. His business is to get publicity 
for his company, and you as a writer are 
his best and most certain medium of re- 
lease. 

Now let us consider that in another part 
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+ -of the newspaper we: note a local aircraft 
| company has just released a new-type air- 
4 plane. This announcement will) have gone 


| -out’from the company’s publicity depart- 


) ment to every publication of any'size, so at 
| first glance it might seem ‘that no article 
> material remains for the free-lance writer. 
' But wait. The announcement lists only 
| ‘the main features of the new. airplane, its 
| speed, size, and why it is better than other 
_ airplanes already available. Its basic tech- 
' nical improvements have not been:revealed. 
. So let us think of a few questions: 

|. Has any new metals or alloys been used 
| dn. producing the plane? If-so, one of the 
| ‘many metals magazines will be: interested. 
| Has a new-type finish been ‘used? ‘If’ so, 
| tell it to the editor of a finishing magazine. 
Is the cabin upholstered with a new-type 
plastics-impregnated fabric? Plastics maga- 
zines will gobble this story.. What) about 
radio equipment, cabin insulation, safety 
features, fabricating techniques such as new 
welding processes, high strength glues, etc? 
Somewhere there is a technical , magazine 
editor that will be interested in each ,of 
these features. Here again the public re- 
lations representative should be. contacted, 
appropriate interviews arranged, and illus- 
trative matter acquired. 

Let us pick a seemingly dry report, such 
as _@ paper dealing with the. vibrational 
characteristics of a rotating airplane pro- 
peller, read through it, and see how many 
| article ideas we can glean. 

In starting to read the report, we notice 
that the author mentions in the introduc- 
tion that vibration is the most destructive 
factor met with in aircraft operation. That 
| statement is a mouthful, and warrants an 

article all by itself. We jot down’ a title, 
“Battling Vibration in Aircraft, ‘label it 
'for~one of’ the‘large circulation aviation 
magazines, then read on. Under the section 
listing the equipment “employed ‘in 're- 
search, we notice reference to a comphi- 
cated camera set-up for high-speed photog- 
raphy of the propeller in motion, We jot 
down another title, “Taking ‘10,000’ Pic- 
tures a Minute,” atid Idbel it’for’ a’“oné 
page feature” for a photographic magazine. 
Further on, we note that the experimenter 
used a complicated installation for :detect- 


ing. propeller vibrations during. flight, 
changing the vibrations to radio waves, and 
transmitting these waves to.ja laboratory 
100 miles away where they could be studied 
by groups of engineers. .A description of 
this installation, written after an interview 
with the experimenter, is.a natural for a 
radio or electronics magazine. Without 
reading farther, we have obtained _ three 
very definite article ideas that may) be 
slanted toward widely circulated magazines. 
Every. report ‘in. the. vast library files offers 
the same possibilities, 

Once the. idea for an, article is estab- 
lished, the:,next logical step is. to, secure 
editorial . approval. ; This, should be accom- 
plished before, going to extensive research 
work. Choose ,a,;magazine. that you. think 
will be. interested ,and drop the editor a 
short: letters, Explain briefly what you have 
to. offer, and; your informational sources, 
also. whether or not. you can obtain appro- 
priate illustrative material. In, most. cases, 
the letter-will get prompt attention, If you 
are, new atthe game, an indication of 
editorial interest is the most you. can .ex- 
pect. Later, when you have sold the editor 
several articles, you'll receive a ‘definite 
“ho” or Ves. 

Once you havé an_ editorial’ go-ahead, 
you're pretty muth on your own. Get all 
the mformation you can obtain, then cull 
it carefully. Keep every statement slanted 
toward the’ reader interest of the magazine 
for whith: you are’ writing. If the article 
will appear in a photographic publication, 
play up photography forall, it-is worth. 
Thus, in: thé article “Taking ' 10,000  Pic- 
tures a. Minute;”) gleaned from the teport 
on propeller vibrational studies, the reader 
is not interested in propellers but in photog: 
raphy and cameras. If the article is foria 
machine shop magazine, stick to the ma- 
chine shop. Readers of such magazines are 
not interested in why the product is manu- 
factured ‘or what! happens ‘to’ ‘it ‘after it 
leaves the factory. As with all types of 
writing, keep ithe reader constantly in.mind. 
Ask yourself why he will read this: particu- 
lar atticlé) then ‘give ‘hirt the information 
he wants.” 

_.cRhe, more technical the .magazine for 
which, you are writing, the more accurate 
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and confined your information must be. 
Thus while the editors of Collier’s or Lib- 
érty ‘might be interest in high-speed flight 
and how it will affect air travel, editors of 
popular aviation magazines will want a 
description of high-speed airplane construc- 
tion, and editors of aviation engineering 
journals will want' a complete analysis of 
high-speed airfoils along with mathematical 
calculations, 

It ‘is also well to remember that while 
engineering publicatioris will not be read 
by slick paper audiences, technical articles 
appearing in large circulation magazines 
will always be read by technical experts. 
This means that regardless of the medium 
of publication, you’ must avoid any taint 
of personal opinion or advice. 

Putting the technical feature on’ ‘paper 
is warited by editors of straight’ technical 
basic writing experience. The very first 
paragraph should ‘introduce your subject 
and indicate what you are going to say 
about, it. This simple opening is all that 
is wanted by editors of straight technical 
publications, 


In writing for a wider audience, such as 
for the various class magazines, where the 
reader’s, bread-and-butter does not depend 
on .increasing his knowledge, a_ technical 
“narrative twist” will aid in catching and 
holding interest. Permit me to quote two 
examples from my own work, not because 
they are perfect, but because they are char- 
acteristic of these two openings. 


The first opening was used in an article 
entitled’ “Metallizing Serves Many Indus- 
trial. Needs,” and published: in the Novem- 
ber: 1946 issue of Steel Processing, a straight 
technical. magazine considered an authority 
on. various metal processes :— 


“Though the metallizing process has been 
extensively employed in certain types. of heavy 
industry for years, wide recognition of the 
process hinged on developments during World 
War II. The critica] shortage of machine tool 
and the shortage of plating metals used for 
corrosion prevention focused attention on 
metallizing and jits peculiar abilities in con- 

_ junction with maintenance, salvage and cor- 
rosion prevention work. Wider acquaintance 
with the process for surfacing steel to retard 
heat oxidation. “Today; in the hands of’ thou- 
sands of users, the metallizing gun is proving 
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one: of the most versatile tools. in the indus- 

trial arsenal.” 

This pening serves two very definite 
purposes ; it.introduces the subject—metal- 
lizing, and. indicates new uses that have 
been developed for.this handy process. The 
remainder of the article explains these new 
uses—nothing more. 

The second article ‘Stress Engineering,” 
appeared in the February 1947) issue of 
Air Trails & Science. Frontiers; one of the 
largest popular aviation. magazines. I used 
this opening to catch the reader’s eye:— 

“A medieval torture chamber brought up to 
date and used constructively in engineering 
tather than destructively on’ man—that isia 
thumbnail description of the modern engincer- 
ing stress laboratory. 

“In these laboratories airplanes and engines 
are not built; they are destroyed. Wings are 
crumpled. Landing gears are smashed. 
Structures are: wracked. and ‘wrecked by tor- 
turous. vibrations. . Metal is torn apart like 
rotten fish line. Carefully designed parts are 
twisted, warped and ruined. 

“But there is method in this seeming de- 
struction.) .” 

This article was written to point out the 
interesting possibilities of stress engineering 
as a career. But not once was the reader 
invited to become a stress engineer. Rather 
the article explained the stress engineér’s 
work, the ‘tools he employed, and the im- 
portance of what he accomplished. Coni- 
pare the above opening with this impossi- 
bility: — 

“Stress engineering is an interesting 
profession. If you are a young college 
student looking around for something to 
Aa 
Terminology must be simple and un- 

affected, and above all technically correct. 
Don’t ,call it “iron” when, you mean 
“vanadium steel,” and don’t refer loosely 
to radio waves, light waves, or radiant heat, 
Technical. literature has no place for 
“super-speed flywheels,” orextremely thin 
“sheet iron,” Flywheels turn at so many 
revolutions per minute, and the thinness 
of sheet iron is described by its gage num- 
ber.or listed as a fraction ofan inch. 


This:is how mot to write a sentence ..:. 
“The flywheel, turning at: high speed, im+ 
parts a tremendous thrust to the punch 
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when the cam is engaged.” Compare the 
above with the following insofar as actual 
technical data is concerned: “The 400- 
pound flywheel, turning 1000 rpm, imparts 
10,000-pound thrust to the punch when 
the cam is engaged.” The first sentence is 
not only minus informational; value, but 
is actually misleading as 1000 rpm’s is not 
a high speed, nor is a 10,000-pound thrust 
anywhere near tremendous, This leads, up 
to a very important warning—don’t get 
overawed. by. your, subject and’-begin to 
dramatize. In this great, wide technical 
world of ours, you'll search a long time 
before you discover subject matter that 
will overawe the scientists or engineers! 


When you've finished with your subject, 
after you’ve presented all ‘the facts you’ve 
gathered, quit writing about it.. Use a punch 
line if you want to, but word it carefully. 
Technical readers will get suspicious if they 
are lead to believe you are! trying to cram 
your data down their necks in one fell 
conclusive statement. Here’s. the ending of 
the article on metallizing published in Steel 
Processing :-— 


“Due to the scope and versatility. of the 
metallizing’ process, any industry, large or 
small, will find little difficulty in keéping the 
equipment busy once they are familiar with 
its various. uses.* Any person with a modicum 
of imagination, and with sufficient interest to 
investigate, will discover innumerable instances 
in his own establishment where the metallizing 
gun can be used to a profitable advantage.” 





(*The purpose of this article was to familiar- 
ize the reader with these various uses.) 


Here’s' the ending used on the “Stress En- 
gineering” article in Air Trails to clinch my 
implied arguments that stress engineering 
was a mighty good profession to enter:-— 


“Important though it has been in recent 
years, and ‘especially during the war, stress 
enginétring is but an. infant’ profession with 
an unlimited future. The importance of stress 
work will increase tenfold’ when we begin to 
build airplanes to encounter the tremendous* 
forces generated by transonic and supersonic 
speeds. It would be unfair to send any pilot 
“ovér the edge’ into these unknown velocity 
regions without first testing the strength of 
his airplane im every conceivable: manner: It 
is, the stress engineer who will put his stamp 
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of approval on the strength of the first air- 
plane which exceeds the speeds of sound.” 


(*This is one of the few cases where even 
scientists admit the forees encountered will 
be tremendous.) 

Now here’s an idea most writers.don’t 
follow; in fact, may never have thought of. 
I got the idea from Farm Quarterly, the 
new 50c farm magazine. The editors o! 
Farm Quarterly send 12 galley proofs of an 
article, before publication, to authorities 
as well as to typical readers and to com- 
mercial interests. That gave me the idea 
of showing a copy of my technical features 
to people who knew the field itself to check 
for accuracy; as well as to general readers 
in that field:to see whether the article an- 
swered all the questions that the subject 
created in their minds. 


The average scientist, unless he knows a 
great deal about his subject or is a cultured 
man, talks an abracadabra that often will 
fool you to the extent of quoting him ‘when 
you don’t understand what he is saying. 
Your “trial run” pre-readers catch sen- 
tences that may be accurate but unintelli- 
gible. 

Use this principle: if you don’t under- 
stand it, the other man won’t grasp it 
either; and if you don’t know, it well 
enough to explain to a boy of 12, you 
aren’t informed on the subject, Instruct 
your pre-reader to check every point that 
isn’t clear enough to him so that he can 
explain it back to you in his terms. Every 
technical feature that gets lucid over basic 
scientific principles is already half sold. 


The technical. feature writer has. one 
headache that does not bother the short 
story writer. By hook, crook, guile, or his 
own initiative, he must obtain clear, sharp 
photos to go with practically every article 
that he sends out. The most prolific, photo 
sources are the public relations departments 
of institutions whose work. or. products 
happen to coincide or are related to, the 
subject matter of your article. Many such 
departments are willing to furnish pictures 
for,the publicity. of the, photo, byline. If 
you’re writing about their particular plant 
or product, they will go to considerable 
expense to furnish black-and-white photos, 
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color transparencies, or évén blueprints 
and drawings. 

The average technical writer, however, 
should’ either acquire and learn to use his 
own photo equipment, or should contact a 
commercial photographer: who:is ‘willing to 
work: on a percentage basis..:Photos at so 
much per shot, or photos purchased: from 
picture agencies are too expensive. | Discard 
these: sources immediately unless you are 
certain’ of a sale at a: very ‘good: price. 
There are also many various govérnment 
departments, including agricultural, fores- 
try, interior, Army and Navy, who will fur- 
nish certain photos without cost, at» $l a 
print. 

Each: photo: should tie in closely ‘with 
the’ text‘ of the article. Sharpness and de- 
tail are more important than: artistic’ com- 
position. If you are. describing a compli- 
cated gadget, close-up: views of the me- 
chanism. will give the reader a visual idea 
of what; you're, trying to tell him., When 
possible, always include.a human figure, or 
a. part of, the,human figure,.in the. picture. 
Avoid. portrait-type photos and people- 
seated-at-desk shots. If you want to picture 
an important scientist or engineer, let him 
be working in a laboratory, drawing a blue- 
print,.or handling a sample of his brain- 
child. Eight-by-ten-inch photos printed on 
glossy paper are what most editors desire. 
Some will accept smaller pictures if they 
are sharp and contrasty. 

Technical writing (as all. writing should 
be) is strictly a business proposition. Ifyou 
send, out sufficient. queries, you wil], receive 
sufficient assignments to keep you working 
steady. With 15 of 20 articles constantly in 
the mail, the ‘wolf won’t éven bother to 
sniff ‘at your door. 

‘\'“¥ou'll never sell “movie rights” to a tech- 
nical article, but there aré other income 
sources you'll ‘be able to’ tap‘'once your 
name ‘becomes knidwn. Large companies 
need Humerous instruction and advertising 
booklets that require the deft touch ‘and 
experience ofa ‘professional technical 
writer’! A ‘Tot of’ this--work is’ farmed ‘out 
to frée' lanée°writets, and’ the ‘pay is good. 
A“nameé” asa technical writer is an excel- 
lent entry into’ the lucrative publicity writ- 
ing fiéld:'" A lot of ¢ditorial’ positions on 





technical magazines are now occupied by 
former’ free-laficé men. 

That’s the: dope’as I know it, brother. If 
you follow the rules and get more than 
two rejections’ out of every fifty’ articles 
you write, T’lkbe surprised. During the 
five years I was a professional fiction writer, 
I garnered forty per’ cent rejections and 
sold the-rest at half rates I now receive for 
technical features. 


Technical Feature Market List 


Author’s note: The following markets 
are represéntative only. There are more 
than 1000 trade journals and general’ maga- 
zines that purchase technical features. “The 
Weiter’s Market,” published by Warrver’s 
Dicest, is a guide to the field. 

The followimg magazines’ have purchased 
one or more technical features from) the 
author within.the past year. They are cur- 
rently in meed»of material.. The editor of 
each is prompt in answering inquiries, and 
each is'a good fellow to deal with. 

Air Trails & Science Frontiers, 122 East 
42nd St., New York 17. John W. Camp- 
bell, Jr., Editors; Alexis Dawydoff, Techni- 
cal Aviation Editor. Issued. monthly; 25c a 
copy. Uses popular aviation material of all 
types; model‘ and hobby material; articles 
dealing with all phases of science as it per- 
tains to industry. Wants glossy photos. 
Quick reports. Pay very good rates on.ac- 
ceptance, 

Skyways (Including The Flying Sports- 
man), 444° Madison Ave., New York City 
22. D. N. Ahnstrom, Managing Editor. 
Issued ‘monthly ;:25c a:copy. “Uses popular 
aviation material\ of ‘all types. Little or no 
model material. Articles on the use of air- 
planes by sportsmen. Prompt reports. Good 
rates on acceptance. 

Flying, 185 N;, Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill. Max Karant, Editor. Issued. monthly; 
25c a copy. Uses maturely written articles 
on all phases of aviation. No model air- 
plané° material, Prompt reports. Payment, 
3c and up on acceptance. 

Western... Flying, 304. S. . Broadway,., Los 
Angeles, . Galif.... Lawrence Black, Editor. 
Issued: monthly; 25c .a copy. “Uses semi- 
technical ‘ and!‘ popular-type’ features on all 
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‘Query first. Needs glossy photos. Payment, 
1c a word.and. up. Pub, 


i Aviation Service Mapaztie» 549 Ww.” 


‘Washington Blvd., Chicago:6, IMjinels. Herb 
‘Packer, Editor. Monthly. Uses articles on 
all phases of aviation maintenance and 
service. Glossy photos... Query first. Pay- 
ment;li4c: a word, plus $2-$3 each for 
photos. Acceptance. 

Plastics, 185 N.. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill. Micheal. Froelich, Editor. Monthly. 
‘Uses. technical articles on. all phases of the 
plastics industry.. Manufacturing, market- 
‘ing, new products, new developments. 
Query first. Payment,.3c werd on accept- 
‘ance. Wants good glossy photos. 

Industrial Finishing, 1142 N: | Meridian 
'St., Indianapolis 4; Indiana. W. H. Rohr, 
‘Editor, Monthly. Articles on all phases of 
‘industrial finishing,, metal. cleaning, and 
finishing.department management. Query 
(first: Payment, tc a word up, publication. 
\) Mechantx Illustrated; 347 Madison Ave., 
(New York City 17. Bob Hertzberg, Editor. 
‘Monthly, Covers entire, mechanical, gadget 
and hobby «fields: Technical and science 
features: How-to-do it articles: New sci- 
entific developments. Requires ‘numerous 
and sharp glossy photos, Payment, .very 
good, Fates on acceptance, 

Science and Mechanics, 154 East Erie 
St., Chicago 11, Ti. V: D. Angeérman, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly. Currently over- 
stocked on feature material, but a. good 
market to keep your eye on. Usés general 
Scientific and mechanical features; how-to- 
do-it ‘material; radio and _ electronics; 


model craft ; photography; plastics. Prompt 
teports, Good rates on acceptance. 
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Modern Machine Shop, 431 Main St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Howard Campbell, 
Editor. Issued monthly. Uses _techni¢al 
articles on’ ‘all pliasés* of “machine shop 


operation; employee relations; industrial 


relations. Data must be accurate and well 
illustrated. Query first. Good rates, pein 
30 days of acceptance. 

Steel Processing, 108 Smithfield St., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Penna. Gilbert P. Muir, Editor. 
Issued monthly. Technical feature articles 
dealing with all phases of metal processing. 
Wants sharp, glossy photos. 1500 to, 5000 
words. Prompt reports. Payment; $10 per 
page, on publication. 

Pacific Factory, 580. Market St. San 
Francisco 4, Calif. E. S. Pladwell, Editor. 
Monthly. Circulates in western ‘states only. 
Wants 1200 word articles on western fae- 
tories slanted to tell how management prob- 
lems are solved, and how various products 
are produced. Glossy photos. $30.00 per 
article. Publication. 

Light Metal Age, 580 Market St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif, Roy Fellom, Jr.,. Editor. 
Monthly. Uses articles on all phases of the 
aluminum and magnesium industry. Pro- 
duction © articles; processes ;» new’ develop- 
ments. 1500 to 4000 words. Will use serial 
articles if subject warrants such treatment. 
Payment by arrangement on publication. 

Finish, 360: N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1, Iifinois: Dana Chase, Editor. ‘Monthly. 
A magazine devoted entirely to the enamel- 
ing industry. Technical articles; plant. news; 
industry news, Good photos required. 
Query first, giving your qualifications to 
write this. type of material, also material 
sources. Fair rates.on acceptance: 
























































HE people inside Fort Stuart began to 
grow restless. It was a false alarm. No 
one-knew anyone who had actually seen an 
Indian, and yet everyone had heard from 
someone that Indians were reported in the 
vicinity, 

The men collected’ in groups; discussing 
crops, while the ‘women gossiped - among 
themselves, passing,on the news concerning 
who had birthed or wedded recently. 

Some of the men conjectured whether to 
stay another night in the fort, or return to 
their farms. There was precious little time 
to waste in waiting for Indians whom no 
one had actually, seen—leastwise, no person 
within the fort could. truthfully say he had 
seen, or knew anyone who had seen an In- 
dian in months. And besides—Colonel and 
Mrs, Stuart had thought so little of the 
rumor that they had stayed \at, home. ; But 
then they lived but a quarter of a mile away 
and could walk to the fort in a'few minutes, 
‘should. danger be ‘reported by a runner. 

Each family had brought enough food to 
last:for several days and this was pooled, the 
meals being. cooked. in a central kitchen by 
the womenfolk. 

Supper was eaten, a new detail of sentrics 
was posted about the fort, and the men 
sauntered back into groups to pass the 
evening in talking together, since the de- 
cision had been agreed upon that they: stay 
another night. 

To the older men, this loafing within the 
fort was. time ‘wasted ; not so, the ‘young, 
for many of them were busily engaged, in 
chatting with their sweethearts, the scat- 
tered couples sitting alone and completely 
oblivious to everything around them except 
the light'in the eyes of the: one beside them, 
the whispered promise, the tender, stolen 
kiss. 

Suddenly, in a high, quavering voice, one 
exuberant young lover shouted, “Virginia 
Reel! Let’s have a dance!” 

Far down the fort, as though he had been 
waiting for the moment, a grinning, sandy 
haired youngster stepped out of the shadows 
and slowly walked toward the center of the 
enclosure, the fiddle hugged tightly under 
his chin and a gay tune swirling around 
him as he walked. The sound of it quick- 
ened the hearts of the young and brought 
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reminiscent smiles fromthe old. Couples 
left off their whispering’ and young men 
pulled protesting sweethearts toward ‘where 
the fiddler stood, his head bowed. over the 
instrument, his foot,keeping time to. the tune, 

In a few moments Fort Stuart resounded 
to the shouts and laughter of the dancers, 
the sound of its rising up’ into the ‘night, 
gay, defiant, hilarious+and, dear teader, 
getting louder and more hilarious by the 
minute. 

* * = 

“Do you hear a noise?” Mrs, Stuart en- 
quired of her husband. 

“Ummm ??? said the) Colonel,, absently 
looking up from his reading. 

“T said, do you hear a noise autside. I do 
believe—” She got up from her chair and 
went to the’ door, ‘The sounds issuing from 
Fort Stuart had the pitch and volume of a 
major, battle ;going on within its walls. 

“What is it, my dear?” asked the Colonel 
looking around from his chair. 

“Outrageous! The very idea—outrage- 
ous!” She turned ‘back to the room, her 
eyes flashing with anger... While her-husband 
watched with increasing wonder, she. hur- 
riedly sought her bonnet and cane. 

“Where are you going, m’dear?” 

“I’m going to the’ fort,” she answered? 
“This: very minute!” 

Across the field, her cane clumping, upen 
the ground and.the bonnet jogging violently 


on her head, Mrs, Stuart descended upon 


the fort. 

“Halt!” The ‘sentry’s* gun raised “to ‘his 
shoulder. 

“Young man,” shouted an: indignant 
feminine voice from the darkness, “open 
that gate at once!” So saying, she marched 
forward. The sentry wheeled, his gun 
trained on the rapidly approaching figure. 

“Halt, or Pll shoot!” 

“I’m Mrs. Stuart. Open that gate im- 
mediately,” said the firm voice. 

The huge doors slowly opened, and in 
marched one Mrs. Stuart, her cane raised 
to en garde position and advancing forward 
through the rapidly cleared pathway. 

“The very idea!” she shouted, angrily 
pounding her cane upon the ground. “Stop 
this unreasonable hilarity at once!” 

Under withering fire, Fort Stuart ceased 
hostilities. 














How. To Start 
A Small State Syndicate 


By JACK HOLT 


MMMM... . “Patient is suffering 
from chronic’ rejection of stories. 
Periods of despondency and- utter 

lack of will to write. Patient says that he 
has tried every known remedy, but cannot 
find relief from this distress’. ;¥” 

Sit down, young man. You’ are ‘tired of 
sitting down—your what is tired? 

He says his— pr 

He says he’s tired. 

Now, tell me about these periods of des- 
pair. Story ideas come hard for you, you 
)put a lot of hard work into the writing of 
‘them and they comie back rejected ‘by the 
editors? Oh. The stories don't reach: the 
editor. Someone gets paid for sitting out- 
side the editor’s office with a pile of mime- 
ographed notes and a letter opener? You 
believe that he is 4° sadist, this‘ fellow who 
stands guard inthe outer office, eh? 


Young man, I have something which will 
sweep away that black despair with one 
dose. No, it isn’t an opiate; it’s a tonic. 
It will have a permanent effect. Permanent, 
I say, and’T promise ‘you that: I had tried 
everything—even writing for letter contests 
where the. prize was one dollar for: each 
accepted letter on what is my favorite song 
‘and why. 

I was still:too. inexperienced for the mag- 
azines with. their, specific. requirements of 
word length and style of writing. I wanted 
to write more ‘than anything else in the 
‘world, wanted to Jearn the. job thoroughly, 
but at the same time I needed the stimulus 
of seeing my efforts appreciated by others, 
and to know that it was a foothold where 
I could start moving up to another step; 

Now, I was telling you that I had dis- 
covered a new door. Here’s the way it came 
about. 


I was in the city library, looking for 
something, to yread—and> at; that moment, 
the last thing on earth I wanted to see was 
anything that might even suggest writing. 
The very sight of that box of soiled and 
rejected! manuscripts in a closet at home 
filled-me with~a loathing that was down- 
right pathological, sickening to the stom- 


.. tach;“and I ‘mean, real, honest to John nau- 


sea, and no kidding. I was fed up. Com- 
pletely. Once again and for good this time. 
My once overpowering desire to write was 
as dead as though it had been a physical 
death ‘with ime the lone ‘moumer. No one 
else was mourning, mister. »No one but me. 

There was, a shelf of books,in that library 
which I had ignored for a.total of sixteen 
years, excepting one quick and painful re- 
search job’ while I was in high school. I 
had been going. to that library every since 
I was a little boy, and.a thousand rainy 
afternoons were pleasantly” spent there. J 
cam still remember tthe swish and tap of tree 
branches upon the,windows and that cozy 
feeling of sitting within the quiet far room, 
reading adventuré books—stories of places 
far away and.colorful,-of mem of adventure 
and daring.,,One. day;not so long ago the 
librarian, a sweet natured, kindly soul if 
ever there lived one, showed’ me a card on 
which was scrawled ‘in a childish hand my 
application, for,a library..card.; . . “Jack 
Holt. Age 11.” 

How’ long’ ago-“how many years had 
passed! OQut-of sight behind»a rack of 
books, I stood with tears—yep, tears in my 
eyes. What had I done about all those 
dréams that an eleven year old boy swears 


. Someday he'll make cometrue? True, I 


was still a young man with the age of thirty 
still ahead of me—but sixteen years! Lived 
for what? I had a wife and two small sons 
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2002 PRIZES 
$2,5 00 Short-Short Story Cates 
OPEN NOW -- Closes April’ 25th 


Ist Prize $300.00 
For Stories of 1,500 words 


HE, 13th annual, WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story 

contest is now open. Scripts may be any length up to 1,500 
words, but not over that length. The subject matter, characters, 
conflict. are yours to conjure. Employ ‘them any, way you de- 
sire. The encouragement offered to the 1,300 winners of the 
previous {2 ‘contests brought bright unknown ‘talent imto the 
open. That is our reward, and it is a stirring one. 


> Phe Editors’ of WRITER’S DIGEST, in addition to 
awarding $2,500 in prizes, will, if requested by the winning” 
authors at, the time they are advised of their. prize, also market | 
their story. No commission or marketing expense is charged: 
We usually sell about 30 per cent of the’ winners. As a prize ~ 
winner, you are under no obligation to us, and you may market 
your story yourself, or dispose of it in any way you desire. Send. . 








in your ‘very best short-short, for they are really in demand. 












The contest is. open to,everyone. There are no tabus.. You -:: 
compete with writers who have the siine ‘ability ‘as yourself: ” 
Your chances of winning one of the prizes are as good as you wi? ail 
are. Keep under the length limit,.1,500 words, and eoutd tual’ 0: ' 
ene eR IS 2 le 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist Prize 
$300.01 00 In Cash 
This is imately, to 
20 cents a onpeer dena” 4 of all 


stories ted, 
alike, remain oD ay way the es 
authors. 


2nd Prize 


$100.00 Cash 


3rd and 4th Prizes 


One brand new Royal DeLuxe Port 

— ne gp - age: - value $92.50. 
oat? womsest gio + peg boot eontrol di c a 
automatic locking 

non-glare Bish. wale 47 with carry- 
ing case; 7 Ibs. 


5th to 14th Prize 
$50.00 Cash 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books Y: ave Always Wanted 
To Own.” teed  Timie $75.) For 
years are many that you 
may have wanted to complete your 
library; or perhaps is a rare 
binding, or first you: craved. 
Winners iy 15th oy will 
receive ‘‘The ‘ou Have Alwa 

Wanted To oa - +. retail limit 


— 








- All short-short, stories must be original, 
than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be or 


5. The editors of the Digest will 
elp select your prize winning 
for you; if invited. 


20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, coueee during a 
petiod of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, ail’ the peatane 
necessary to ae 7 to one 5,000-word 
gory a week, pe 3 weeks, ‘including 
th outgoing a return tage. 
Since most authors mail less gin one 
5,000-word story a week, this 
actually amounts to all the paper 
and ‘postage an author normally re- 
eee, Sern og, coming 
express charges coming 
on three novel fciek we 


26th Prize 


Three cents a ae for each aa 
every word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


‘Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 40th Prize 
One copy of “‘Plotto’’ the masterbook 


of alh plots, ‘Plotto” is recommended 
oe en by editors and writers 
hout the world as a 22 went story 
— It is an endless, so 
source of plots. Written by liam 
Wallace Cook, who turned out a nov- 

ellette a week for Street and 
for years. This book took 5 years of 
— work to renders ond od. Bt is 
a wor genius Sells for $25.00. 
The cash eat mien (85) t0 any of 
ve omnes. 


“LOTTO” — the DIG: 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


4. All stories, and Zz rights to same, remain the ex- 


and no more 
clusive 





41st to 50th Prize 


The Columbia University 
dia, A scholarly, useful ene-yolume 
ow of 1949 pages. A fine reference 


51st to 55th Prize 


One dozen roses, delivered to your 
door, on your birthday. with felitita- 
tions from the editoss of 
Dicest; every year for ten years. 
(Limited. to USA and its territories.) 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


ath sae to — a 


1 inches ge 
Dictionary 1. et he is, Since fhe 


§ we 190,000 vocal terms. ea 
°Wagnalls. $12. 


76th to 80th Prize, . 
Segre, Eas Packet. A writer’s kit, in- 


clips, Ble cards “and 


an paper, 


81st to 100th Prize 


One copy of “‘The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writ- 
er’s text that we up to $5. 


100th to 200th Prize 
A certificate of Merit recording the 
lace you won in the Contest plus 
B50 sheets of good: bond paper: 


the individual writer. The hames 


hand- teeta Hey Please ion a iH A the win il * De wees 3 ay Digest. 

enve or return. your story to test scripts retur: in ter com- 

Editor. fore ’ letion of cs the contest; them within 30 days. 
2. E trant mast 1 ith. their ns subscription . are but are not Goowiedged. 

pot So or Srey Oe ere eee 5. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1947. | “Two 


3. A six months’ one dollar — entitles the 


ties 5G enter one story 


dollar one year subscri og on’ entidles the subscriber to 
in! contest. No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


enter two stories 


this contest.. A two 








‘USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 


editors are judges, and eath 


experienced professional 
script will be read by each of the two, judges, 
6. The contest is now open. Send stories now, 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


Check which Enclosed i 
: ) FB Eeceses & Sy set 


Six ponths® $1.00 catecription, 


My contest story is enclosed herewith []. I am sending it mnder separaté cover (1: 


ele eer eee et.) Serer te eee ee feet?) See eee ere 





Pe oe) er) eee es 


Sten. check. 400 of Gulp. ceaiene Aer, esbihien de som OR eae etn: "please renew tO; Law 


already a subscriber so extend my subscription [J. 
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whom/TI Joved very much—yes. Bijtthere 
was a hundred plans—things I could give 
them. Life is short, and sixteen years of it 
were itrevocably gone without one real ac- 
complishment. 

What say? You don’t want iy. life his- 
tory—you want to get that preseription and 
getgoing? ‘That’s good—you haven’t given 
up—you want to do something about it. 
That’s fine. 

Here is your prescription. See to it that 
you take the, medicine as prescribed: Once 
a week, 

This shelf of books was, West» Virginia 
history; the thistory ;of Greenbrier county, 
Wetzel county, Doddridge, Barbour, Web- 
ster—fifty-five counties, in which people 
had lived, hated, dreamed, hoped, Joved, 
fought, died, gave birth to those who in 
turn gave birth. 

You don’t like to read history? You will. 
You're going to find it the most fascinating 
reading there is—the pages will fairly glow 
with warm life. If you hold down a day- 
time job-as I do, and you do your. writing 
nights arid days off, you’re going to have 
only one: trouble from tiow on: how to find 
time to write the feature storics which the 
newspaper editors in. your state are going 
to demand at the rate of one a week. You're 
going to get the most valuablé training a 
writer could wish for, 

I hadn’t read more than three pages 
until I came across a couple of ‘seritences 
which said that Joseph Debar, a French 
immigrant who settled in Doddridge 
County, was a fellow voyager .with— 
Charles Dickens! 

Another. ‘There are literally hundreds of 
equally interesting facts. in these histories: of 
West Virginia counties. A man named 
Rackum Thompson found a seedling apple 
tree. He was a footloose fella, always 
moving to where he imagined there. was 
better land than where:-he was, but each 
time he moved he would dig up this tree 
and take it with him. It grew to the point 
where a sled was required for moving it 
about, then later it could be moved only by 
oxcart.- He finally had to leave it behind 
when it was too firmly implanted and could 
ne longer be dug up without killing the 





roots. But when he was an old man, Rack- 
um Thompson made a, pilgrimage’ to his 
tree. He actually made many trips to sce it, 
but I wrote of one pilgrimage, 

More... A woman. who. lived, near, Fort 
Stuart—it was the wife’ of Colonel Stuart, 
after whom the fort was named—heard a 
terrific racket issuing from. it: The settlers, 
bored with waiting for the arrival of In- 
dians suspected to be in the vicinity, were 
having a'dance within its walls} the noise of 
their music and,Jaughter making the sur- 
rounding hills echo ‘and ré-éché “with the 
sound of it—and reaching the ears of one 
Mrs. Stuart, who livéd across the field from 
iti Indignant, outraged by. this. “unreason- 
able hilarity” as‘ she, called it, she stormed 
across that field, her cane clumping’ firmly 
in ‘the: ground as she went; and ‘she de- 
manded that the gate, be, opened,,-In she 
went, the cane held at_en garde position 
and clearing a path ‘ahead of her. (DT wrote 
that story, calling it “Fort Stuart Under 
Fire.” 

I went downtown to the local printer, 
showed. him one of the stories. and asked 
how much he would charge.for the printing 
of 170 copies of it. He looked it over. “Teil 
you what,” he said; “I’d like to read this 
story, first. I've got a new suburban weekly 
ad paper:I’m going to put out and I may 
be able to run your stories in it. If I de- 
cide to use them, I'll give you a lower price 
on the printing, providing you will let me 
run one story each week, free of charge.” 

He read. the story and liked’ it, said he 
could use them in his paper...He printed 
the one hundred seventy copies for three 
dollars:* They were on the best bond paper 
with the title of the series, “Stories of West 
Virginians,” and: the title of the. story un- 
derneath it and my name under the sub- 
title, the three lines being set off in a block 
above the story. 

I read that first printed copy of my stories 
with unbelief. How much better they ap- 
peared in print on good paper! It would 
have a more favorable effect on the editors 
than a typewritten manuscript. It gave my 
syndicate idea more polish—a_ professional 
appearance. 

The biggest job was the addressing and 
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mailing of one hundred , sixty-seven enve- 
lopes' with each story folded neatly, anden- 
closed .with a form letter, stating that this 
was the first of a series.of stories,based on 
West Virginia history, and that the story 
was for{sale for two dollars. I had secured 
applications for a\ copyright.on each story 
from the Copyright Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington. The cost of registering 
this copyright is two dollars per story. 

Stamps cost’me five dollars per story. 
Ordinary white envelopes cost me a dollar 
for one hundred seventy of them. The time 
required to address those 167 envelopes 
with the return address, to fold the stories 
and form letters and enclose them, sealing 
the envelopes, ‘was ten hours. 


‘I had three bundles of letters under my 
arm when I went to work. After I mailed 
them, I got the second story printed and 
ready, waited seven days before sending it. 


I waited for the reaction of West Vir- 
ginia’s newspaper editors, in the meantime 
continuing to write more stories, keeping 
the length of them as short as possible. I 
strived for feature stories of three. hundred 
to five hundred words. They are not short 
short stories in the technical sense. They 
are! more or less anecdotes with action and 
dialogue, but I try for surprise endings with 
each one. For example, in the story about 
Joseph, Debar, which I titled, “The Immi- 
grant,” I had him on deck, watching a 
storm at sea, No one else but the crew was 
topside. Dickens, I imagined, would, have 
come on deck, to watch that storm. He 
meets Debar there, but I had the dialogue 
written so that it was not necessary for me 
to reveal the identity of “the fellow voy- 
ager” until as near the last, line as I could 
get it. It came as a surprise to the reader, 
if he hadn’t read it in a West Virginia his- 
tory, that Debar and Charles Dickens were 
passengers on. the same boat coming to 
America. 


A week went by; two weeks went by, and 
no replies from the editors. I waited seven 
days, deciding that if they saw these stories 
coming in on regular schedules, it would 
be better than sending two or three at once 
with an indefinite period of time between 
each mailing. By;the end. of!the second 
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Indirections 
BY. SIDNEY COX 


Professor of English at Dartmouth 


“I recommend ‘Indirectiéns’) to’ all 
groping, writers of talent for its':ex- 
cellent advice and: its stimulus> to 
creation, and to docioniianng artists 
of any category who may délight in 
, its-urbane and memory-stirring shop 
talk, seasoned with wit and philese-, 
phy.”—- HUDSON STRODE, . Usi- 
versity of Alabama. 
This Ix.a Borgo!) Book, 
on sale d¥ all boékshops for $2.00 
= @nd.published in New York by, om v2 


SRIFHED A. KNOPF’ 








| REGIONAL WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


Sea 


. The Third, Aanvel 


The University of Denver: 
June 17—July 18, 1947 


Sessions available as, follows: 

' SSENERAL, SESSION 

THE SHORT. STORY 

THE NOVEL 

‘NON-FICTION © 

THE: POEM 

Among the: distinguished lecturers ‘and 
consultants will be. 


MARIAN CASTLE 

J. FRANK DOBIE 

THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 
LORENE PEARSON 


aa EMILY SCHOSSBERGER 
- VIRGINIA SORENSEN : 
FRANK WATERS » s¥yoVl 
DUDLEY WYNN 


For further information write to 


DR. = shoring Director 








4G 4) DENVER 10, COLORADO: 
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JCHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, -from Hollywood authors to in- 
mates, are: Gamétig § for "CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS” because this guide gives three features: 
(How fo “dig up’! and write magazine fillers; 
' | 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a year; and 
| | 3. The leading markets for these short articles, 
payifig ip to 10c Per word. Complete, 50c. 

"99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE.” a 
short-cut to success in newspaper and magazine 
columning. Jt solves. probelms. of what to write 
abotit, ithe’, no and how and where to 
sell columns. O 

"$200.A MONTH WITH. YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course i. camera journalism plus forty ways to 


make otegraphs pay, Speciel, 50c. 

HOw Yo 0 PERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIP- 
PING: SERVICE” explains in detell e home busi- 
ness with your own hours and no boss. Ideal part- 
time work for writers, 25. 

“THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER," a “riust" for 
all authors.’ Writing is'a ‘business; so keep a com- 
plete record. What are your profits and losses? 
What ‘are your income tax exemptions? A book- 
i system) and also ‘a manuscript ‘record, 
1.00. 


> AM For "$2.50 


FRANK A, DICKSON 


| 808 Elizabeth St. ‘Dept. D Anderson, S. C. 
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STORIES WANTED! 


“Tf your story is ‘salable, we'sell it at the 
~usual,10% Gonamission. 

¢ 6 your story isn’t salable, we tell you 
why in ‘minute detail, passing along 
| sound, constrictive criticism which’ll 
help you in fufaire- writing: Working 
| from a knowledge’ gained in 25, years of 
writing and selling our;own stories and 
| novels, we are able to give practical help 
| of priceless value: Ne delays, Prompt.re- 
] ports always faithfully given. All. types 
of fiction solicited, 


Until we've.sold two of your stories, 
reading fees are charged as follows: 

Short stories to 6,500 words, $3.00. 

Novelettes to 12,000 words, $5.00. 

Novels, any length, $10.00. 

New rates effective at once. No: fees 
charged . se selling authors looking, for. a 
geet © or “pulp” agent. 


‘ERNIE PHILLIPS 


POULTNE? © 200% VERMONT 
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week, I began to get-a little worried. I had 
invested a total of twenty-one dollars in 
those first two stories. It was going to run 
into plenty of money, and I am a postman 
and postmen with families can’t afford to 
throw away money at gambling. I decided 
to risk six stories; investing about sixty-four 
dollars in them, and if the project wouldn’t 
pay its way I would have to cease hostilities. 

It was a very pretty long white envelope, 
that first one.’ It had printed in the upper 
left-hand corner, “Kanawha Valley Leader, 
Nitro, West Virginia.” Inside was a check 
for two dollars and a nice letter from a Mr. 
Cecil Walker, owner-editor of the weekly 
paper ... “Please mail us your copy in time 
to reach us not later than Monday of each 
week, as we are advertising the fact that 
we are now running stories on West Vir- 
ginia residents . . . Please bill us so. that we 
can send your check by the 10th of the 
month .. .” 


Get that, mister. “Please bill us so that 
we can send your check.. 


It was sweet music, this first acceptance. 
But my stories were going out in floods and 
still no replies except from Mr. Walker. 
The expenses were piling up at an alarm- 
ing rate, and every minute of my spare time 
was taken up in carrying on the writing 
and mailing of these stories. 


Then a check arrived from a Grafton 
paper, and that afternoon, another, and the 
next day, a letter from a newspaper in 
Charleston, asking me to send a]] my stories 
in the future, but they hadn’t decided yet. 
Then several days later, a letter from my 
best friend in this business, Mr. Walker, 
saying, “News Leader in Richwood wants 
your stories.” I looked at my list of news- 
papers. “News Leader” wasn’t listed. I 
had the 1945 issue of the “West Virginia 
Blue Book.” I_was missing some newly es- 
tablished newspapers. I promptly mailed 
News Leader five stories, hurried home to 
get started on another story. The demand 
of one story a week by newspaper editors 
was driving me frantic, not that I had no 
stories to write; but that’ Iwas pressed for 
time to get them written, taken to the 
printer, brought home three days later, en- 
velopes addressed in “mounting stacks on 
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the table and floor beside me, stories to en- 
close, business letters to answer. My wife 
helped me, and even my three-year-old son 
had a job to do. His job was carrying the 
addressed envelopes to Mrs. Holt across the 
room, who stamped them. We both worked 
at the job of folding stories and form let- 
ters, switching jobs for a rest, working to 
midnight.. Then each morning I would lug 
a mail pouch over a seven-mile route, plan- 
ning the next story as I walked the route, 
getting so involved that once I stepped out 
in the path of a ten-ton truck, leaping back 
just in time to make it possible to finish 
the planning of that story. 


Well, mister, from here on it is your job. 
Just start reading the first history of a 
county in your state that you came across 
in the library. Before you have read five 
pages your imagination will turn over, go 
into high gear, and roll away on a story 
that will often have its basis on one sen- 
tence in the history.of that county you are 
reading about. Just read with your writer’s 
mind watching for interesting story ideas. 
Don’t worry. You will find hundreds of in- 
teresting stories, and editors just waiting for 
you to write such a series. Get an artist, 
if you can afford it, to illustrate each story, 
and accompany each copy with mats to 
illustrate each one. It adds to the interest 
of your stories, these illustrations, and the 
mats will cost you about ten to fifteen cents 
each. 

Now, young man, you have your: pre- 

scription. You have only—Hey! 

Gosh. He’s gone. Never saw a patient 

get well so fast! 


Trade Journalists 
Sir: 

Mr. M. L. Leffingwell suggested that you 
might be able to put me in touch with some 
free lance writers in the following communities: 

Steubenville, Ohio; Youngstown, Ohio; Can- 
ton, Ohio; Wheeling, W. Va.; Charleston, W. 
Va.; Clarksburg, W. Va.; Fairmont, W. Va.; 
Huntington, W. Va. 

We publish a monthly magazine which is cir- 
culated throughout the Pittsburgh marketing 
area, and I am looking for a contact for news 
from those sources. 

Retail Jewelers Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, 

Herman M. Houeanner, 

Plaza Building, 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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BEGINNERS SELL! 


BEGINNERS LUCK? NO— 
IT'S R. W. I. TRAINING! 


There is no substitute for complete, professional 
training. The success of our students speaks for 
the thoroughness of our course in 


RADIO WRITING 


§ 5 5 sons in the elementary course, 
THESE ARE 


was added to the continuity 
staff of KPHO, Phoenix. 


George Gourlay: Sold his first 
play “The God in the Ma- 
chine" to MCA for $100.00 


BUT. before completing the ele- 
mentary course. 

Leonard McColl: Is Staff 

A Writer for Canadian Broad- 


casting Corp. writing a va- 


FEW riety of programs. He is now 
working on the last lessons of 
the Elementary course. 
WHO SOLD Phyllis George: She is a con- 
tinuity writer for station 
WHILE WKST (Mutual), She went 
submitted was sold to 
Author's Playhouse of Chi- 
S $ $ cago. This was written while 
working on her elementary 
lessons. 
The success of our students has given us the 
Every type of program broadcast over the air is 
taught; all assignments and manuscripts receive 
individual criticism, correction and suggestions 
for improvement of work; market lists are fur- 
nished the student showing where to sell. 
WRITERS WANTED 
demand. All types of radio scripts are needed. 
Prepare to step into this highly paid profession. 
Learn how to turn, your ideas and plots into sal- 
able radio. programs by this easy, quick home 
study method. 
Write for Free Information Today 


to work there on her |4th 
lesson. 

reputation for having 
“THE COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES” 
For 1,000 NEW Broadcasting Stations 
Nearly a 1,000 NEW stations were licensed ‘in 
RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 

STUDIO F, BOX 110 








Marje Blood: First play she 
R.W.1, gives a complete Radio Writing service. 
the past year. Staff and Free Lance writers are in 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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Long Ago 
Sir: 

Indeed nice to notice Harry Stephen Keeler’s 
recent letter in The Forum. Sight of his name 
attached to something other than a typical 
Keeler “whodunit” classic was sufficient to brush 
aside no less than some 30 years and restore 
vivid memories of a delightfully memorable day 
when Harry edited two “stepping-stone” maga- 
zines for young and beginning writers: 10 Story 
Book and The Chicago Ledger. 

And what priceless work Harry did back in 
that golden age at the close of the first World 
War. Ever receptive to the green newoomer, 
Harry was not above taking time out to put the 
youngster right. Time and again I’ve had Harry 
return scripts with a 300 to 750 word criticism 
wherein suggestions for changes here and there 
were so thoroughly outlined it was simply a case 
of retyping a page or two and including his 
“suggestions” intact!! 

I’m sure many who were starting out in those 
glorious days recall] the thrill that came from 
Harry’s typewriter when he’d start in something 
like this: “Now you’ve got things about right 
and I’m buying this story for Chicago Ledger. 
I’m paying six dollars for first serial rights. I 
want it for 10 Story Book. For second rights 
I’m paying you $3.00. (Count *em—one, two, 
three !)” 

Okay, so it wasn’t heavy sugar to be true; 
but considering the time, patience and effort so 
generously given to rank beginners, Harry cer- 
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tainly won a following long to be remembered 
and when he began clicking with his ever fas- 
Ccinating shelf of murder-mysteries, I have no 
doubt every single writer he helped up took time 
out to buy and to.read with pleasure his justly 
celebrated output. 

Along about that time another youngster was 
just starting out. Oscar J. Friend was the name. 
Oscar was a registered pharmacist in those days 
down in old Fort Smith and had the peculiar 
and unforgettable habit of doing his fictioneering 
standing up behind the prescription counter at 
the rear of his drug store. It wasn’t long ere 
Friend was producing a seemingly endless stream 
of rattling good book-lengths. 

It will be a pleasure to absorb Keeler’s com- 
ments coming up in Wrirer’s Dicesr for the 
series he ran in Author and Journalist two dec- 
ades ago still rank as tops in this man’s book. 

Ernie Putiurps, 
Poultney, Vermont. 


Proof 
Sir: 

Mama’s an author! The children no longer 
snicker when they plan for the things they will 
do “when Mama sells a story.” 

Yes, Mama finally sold a story—to Modern 
Romances—for $160, which is not bad for spare 
time earnings. Of course, it has taken the spare 
time for about seven years to bring this about, 
but who cares about that! 

Maybe some of the other women who are 


WHEN YOU NEED HELP with your manu- 
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script, you can get it only from a writer. For 16 
years I have sold my literary output, including 
hundreds of magazine stories, two non-fiction 
books, and recently two novels in England. Now 
I am offering this skill and experience to you. 

I have no printed lessons, conduct no school 
or literary agency. I PROVIDE EDITING, 
CRITICISM OR COMPLETE REVISION OF 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT, AS THE INDIVID- 
UAL NEED SUGGESTS. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in @ 3,000-word felder. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 
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trying to combine writing with raising a family 
will be encouraged to know that it can be done 
inspite of everything. During the time I have 
been writing we moved half way across the 
country and back again, not to mention five or 
six other moves from one house to another. The 
children, three of them, ages eleven, nine and 
three, have had to be nursed through just about 
every contagious disease they could pick up, as 
well as the usual run of colds and sore throats. 

I’ve done all my own work and my only labor 
saving appliances are a washing machine and 
vacuum cleaner. Many times I have wished I 
had sense enough to quit trying and settle down 
to keeping house properly. But who cares now 
whether the furniture is dusted, or even the 
dishes washed? Mama’s an author! 


Mrs. Epcar McGowan, 
Box 557, 
Victor, Colo. 


New Trade Journal 
Sir: 

Paper Merchandising, a new Lockwood publi- 
cation, will focus upon the merchandising and 
administrative aspects of the paper merchant’s 
business. 

Editorial content will embrace “how to” arti- 
cles, case histories, symposiums on timely topics, 
and current news, illustrated with photos, draw- 
ings and charts. 

Subject matter will include: Purchasing, in- 
ventory, turnover, stock control, warehousing 
and stock handling; delivery, credits, collections, 
sales management and advertising. Also, new 
uses for paper, new types of paper, price and 
style trends, legislation, tax information, statis- 
tical data, financing, etc. Articles about paper 
appearing in media outside the paper industry 
will be listed, digested or reprinted. TAPPI 
articles now appearing in Paper Trade Journal 
will be briefed in non-technical language for 
quick, easy reading and comprehension by the 
layman. Letters from readers will be encouraged. 

News items will include personal, associational 
and the general run of trade notes, all compacted 
to basic essentials; news—from the paper mer- 
chant’s angle—about mills, converters, mill 
agents, fellow-paper-merchants and merchants’ 
customers. 

Other features contemplated are a Calendar 
of Coming Events, “Paper Week Highlights,” 
tabulation of new brands and watermarks, and 
other items calculated to help the paper mer- 
chant gain a broader grasp of his field, a truer 
appreciation of the functions and opportunities 
of his business and to increase the stature of the 
business of merchandising paper among all of 
those with whom he has dealings; his suppliers, 
his business associates, contemporaries and cus- 
tomers. 

Parper MERCHANDISING, 
15 West 47th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Sexton Trust 
Sir: 

Our attention has recently been called to a 
page in your issue of December, 1946, which 
carried a summary of various literary awards 
that would be of interest to writers. 

In the main the details you gave about the 
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REWRITE MAGAZINE 


The "Break In“ Book for All Writers 


For that ‘‘first’ sale; for er and more sales; for 
better, more effective writi in any line, ye you will find 
that REWRITE is tops for details and ‘“‘know how.” 

Many of the rea] teachers of we = om the world buy 
REWRI There must be a & generous 
sample (See Below) today. REWRITE is Guaranteed! 


oa TODAY! 


oa Fie 0 te'y vir, iS 00. hi (Our 
——— 1.00, » $2.00. 
Old: 1 on $1.00. 2 25 a2 

ne: free Sample eaet 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


ha pm nd 1, * best kraft envelopes gg ay ot — 
lowes Round Trip Sets or Singly. Try 

2s (50 One. Fold Size Envelopes) or 20 (40 Flat Sise es 
velapeas or 30 (60 Two Fold Size Enve coee) —. $1. 


ie anywhere in the U.S.A, Larger Savings on 
rger Orders. 
THE WRITERS’ BOOK CLUB 
No dues, no mizimum buys. Yet members get Book 


Dividends on All Book Purchases. The rate tess —- 
been, doubled! Read about it in REWRITE, and save 
‘oO Got 


THE WRITERS’ COUNSEL SERVICE 

Detailed, Creative Ansivale of “9 problem. Why 
a ms. does not sell, and What to Do about it. $1 per 
lm werds. Minimum fee: $3 plus return, stamped en- 
Marke Marginal Notes, Separate Analysis and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No postcards. Our absolute “Satisfaction Guaranteed” 
olicy protects you 100%. Get in touch with me today. 
pays 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A Natienal institution Since 1929 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt efficient work on quality bond. 
Carbon copy and minor corrections free. 


50c—1000 words 
IRENE HERLOCKER 


6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, ied. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 








CECILIA ADAMS 


"Efficiency Means Success” 





Literary Collaborator 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR WRITERS 


The NOVEL 
SHORT STORIES 
SHORT-SHORTS 





Cecilie M. Adoms 
1612 High S$t., Des Moines 14, lewe 


Picase send me your AUTHOR’S DIAGNOSTIC TEST 
without cost or obligation to me. 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 


Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 
printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the . secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy Cost 
that ‘solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftone and line cuts, footnotes, 
charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


pt. Z-2 





De 4 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











YOU DO THE WRITING— 
WE'LL DO THE SELLING 


We offer agency services for estab- 
lished and beginning writers, covering 
fiction, non-fiction, and foreign lan- 
guage markets... 


v 


Immediate readings, quick reports, and 
effective placement .. . 


4 


Full information on request. 


C. V. PARKINSON 


Literary Agent 
Brightwaters, L. I., 
New York 

















WRITER’s Dicrest 


Eugene F, Saxton Memorial Trust were accu- 
rate; but if you decide to repeat the notice at 
any future time, you may want to Correct one 
detail which is not wholly accurate. You indi- 
cated that this Trust was sponsored by Harper & 
Brothers. In the usual sense of sponsorship, 
this is not true. The Trust was originally cre- 
ated by Harper & Brothers, who gave a substan- 
tial sum of money to establish it ; and since that 
time Harper & Brothers have also made. addi- 
tional grants of money to the Trust. The signifi- 
cant fact, however, is that, once Harper’s had 
made the Trust possible with its gift of funds, 
the Trust itself was set up as a completely inde- 
pendent entity. It does not operate as a part of 
Harper & Brothers, since it is not a part of 
Harper & Brothers, and Harper & Brothers have 
no responsibility whatever in the decisions under- 
lying the award of our fellowships. And what is 
more important for writers, and perhaps may be 
worth pointing out since it distinguishes Saxton 
fellowships from all others sponsored by publish- 
ing houses, is that no part of the financial award 
made to the recipient of a Saxton fellowship is 
chargeable against the author’s royalties on his 
book; and the recipients of Saxton fellowships 
are free to make publishing contracts with any 
publisher of their own choosing. In.this respect, 
the Saxton fellowships are similar to the Gug- 
genheim fellowships. | 

The Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust, 

Epwarp C. AswELu, Trustee, 

49 East 33rd Street, 

New York 16. 


ALA & AWA 
Sir: 

I would like to know the difference between 
the Authors League of America, Inc., and Amer- 
ican Writers Association and their relation to 
each other. 

I am anxious to learn how material should be 
marketed in order to reserve and protect my 
rights, and wish to know which of these organi- 
zations would be the most appropriate for me 
to contact. 

Doris M. Taytor, 
1907 Tyler Street, . 
Amarillo, Texas. 


Both organizations have the same idea in 
mind: protection and advancement of the free 
lance writer. Neither one of these organizations 
do any marketing ; both are open to professional 
writers. The Author’s League of America, the 
oldest, largest and most popularly known pro- 
fessional writer’s organization, recently was 
afflicted by communist stooges who tried to gain 
control of some of its Guilds. As a result, nu- 
merous writers left the League in protest and 
founded the American Writers Association.—Ep. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


done neatly and accurately. Minor corrections 
if desired. One carbon copy. Fifty cents per 
thousand words. 


URSULA ANDERSON 
Covington 


Route 3 Kentucky 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By Frank A. Dickson 


FOR JUNE 


1. THE ROLE OF THE AIRPLANE 
IN CRIME. See local, county, and state 
officers for information about how crimi- 
nals resort to aviation, and also how “the 
law” goes flying in pursuit of lawbreakers. 
Get this off to an aviation or crime mag- 
azine. 

2. APPEARANCE AND HABITS OF 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, WHO 
INVENTED THE FIRST TELEPHONE 
CAPABLE OF REPRODUCING 
SPEECH. Anniversary angle: The princi- 
ple of the telephone was discovered on this 
day in 1875. How other famous inventors 
“looked.” A scientific magazine could be 
a market. 

3. THE TERM OF JEFFERSON 
DAVIS, LATER THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY, 
AS THE COUNTRY’S SECRETARY 
OF WAR. Today marks the 139th anni- 
versary of his birth in Christian (now 
Todd) County, Kentucky. Slant: How his 
tenure of this cabinet position was one of 
the highlights of his career. His great hope 
of enlarging the South territorially and 
developing it economically. 

4, THE GENERAL DELIVERY WIN- 
DOW AT THE LOCAL POSTOFFICE. 
How this department is operated ; number 
of letters handled daily, on the average. 
Are many letters unclaimed? 

5. HOW PARKING METERS YIELD 
ODD COLLECTION. Slant: How the 
“taker” is the city’s busiest coin collector. 
All sorts of things that are put into parking 
meters — washers, tiddley-winks, and for- 
eign coins. Monthly revenue from local 
meters. 


ERS Fe eae 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


IX MY fifteen years in the literary agency 
business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday y exe, | Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland's, Everywoman's, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“First Sale to Woman’s Home Companion...” 
Writes Mary Lispenard Ward 
“Thanks to you, my first story written after receiving 
your advice and constructive criticism resulted in my 
first sale to WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. Your 
hints and know-how are of immeasurable value.” f 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 
REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 


WRITERS SERVICE 


Your manuscript typed under writers’ supervision, 
$0.60 per thousand. Minor corrections if requested. 
Research in Romantic Louisiana history, thesis work, 
translations, editing. 

VIEUX CARRE TRANSLATION SERVICE 
1024 Royal St. New Orleans 16, La. 




















of America’s most 
kets for writing i 
your chance to learn the special 
skills 


The National Academy of Broad- 
casting, Inc., is America’s oldest 
school teaching broadcasting tech- 
niques. Cou 

Script Writing, Announcing 
tion, Journalism, Publicity, Music 
Continuity, Foreign 
nunciation, 


Learn the special tech- 
niques of writing fo 


RADIO 


® Of course you can write! But 
did you know that radio is one 
rofitable mar- 


ent? Now is 





required of the script writer. ? 

bad @ Ernest Mclver, 
Washington editor for 
CBS News—“My 
work as news editer 
has greatly improved 
as @ direct result of 
my training in this 
school.” 


rses are offered in 
Dic- 


aad Production. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF BROADCASTING 
3338 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Dept.106, Washington 10, D.C. 
I am interested in study 

by correspondence [] 

in resident school [) 
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Come to Florida and learn FICTION 


WRITING from our staff of nationally 
known SELLING writers! 


Our course is completely government 
financed under the Gl Bill. We'll pro- 
vide your food and dormitory room 
right here on the school grounds—at 
LESS than the price of your subsistence 
check, while you're a student. 


Veterans, let's face it. Fiction writing 
is a business. Our staff will teach you 
this business—and they'll prove each 
point with CHECKS for their own 


magazine stories. 


You'll learn their success secrets. Slant- 


ing, plotting, market trends—and a 
hundred and one other writing short- 


cuts. You'll learn all this right here in 
our classrooms, eight hours a day, five 
days a week. You'll have a professional 
writer at your elbow, ready to advise 
you, ready to tell you when you're off 


the writing beam. 


Our classes are small and we'll select 
our students carefully. You'll never get 
a better chance than this. Write for 
our pamphlet today! 


Separate dormitories for men and women. 


VETERAN'S SCHOOL OF 
FICTION WRITING 


710 Goodall Daytona Beach, Fia. 
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6. “D DAY” IN WORLD WAR IL. 
Recollections of local veterans who took 
part in the Allied invasion of France on 
this day in 1944. Contact the local post of 
the American Legion. Any souvenirs of the 
invasion? 

7. MAIL AT THE STATE PENI- 
TENTIARY. Sorting the mail and watch- 
ing for undesirable items. Do the prisoners 
engage in much correspondence? 

8. WHAT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
OF YOUR STATE DO IN THE SUM- 
MER. Slant: How the summer months do 
not mean a long vacation for the educa- 
tors. College heads “going to school” in 
the summer. 

9. THE UPKEEP OF LOTS IN LO- 
CAL CEMETERIES. Interview the su- 
perintendents. Will the city “keep up” lots 
for a certain fee? Data about wreathes and 
flowers, Slant: The unusal amount of work 
required to keep the “Cities of the Dead” 
beautiful. 

10. LOCAL WOMEN WHO HAVE 
TRANSFORMED MILITARY UNI- 
FORMS INTO CIVILIAN APPAREL. 
Their accomplishments in sewing. 

11. USE OF MILK IN INDUS- 
TRIAL PRODUCTS, AS RELATED BY 
A LOCAL DAIRYMAN WHO IS FA- 
MILIAR WITH THE MATTER. The 
wide variety of such products. Slant: The 
close connection of the farmer with indus- 
try. Shoot this in to an agricultural pub- 
lication. 

12. THE CITY OF YOUR STATE 
WITH THE MOST COPS. Amount of 
crime in that city; the latest methods of 
combatting crime. Cities with the fewest 
policemen. 

18. RIVERS OF YOUR STATE 
WITH THE SHORTEST AND THE 
LONGEST NAMES. How these names 
were derived. The shortest and the longest 
rivers. 

14, FLAG DAY. Battle flags in the 
museums of your state; battles in which 
they were carried; how they have been 
preserved. 

15. FATHER’S DAY. The father of 
the First Lady of your city; his recollections 
of rearing his family and his ambitions for 
the children. Fun with his grandchildren. 
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16, LOCAL THEATER MANAGERS 
WHO ARE HOME MOVIE FANS. 
Slant: They are like postmen who walk on 
their days off. Favorite “shots.” The man- 
agers’ advice to amateur movie-makers. 

17. WHAT HAPPENS TO OR- 
PHANS? Let this be an interview with 
the superintendent of a local or a nearby 
orphanage about orphans who have made 
remarkable successes in professions or busi- 
ness. Slant: How the orphanage provides 
wide training for boys as well as girls. 

18. THE COLDEST AND ALSO 
THE HOTTEST JUNES IN YOUR 
CITY’S HISTORY, AS REVEALED BY 
WEATHER STATISTICS. The fate of 
crops. Bring up the coldest and the hot- 
test summers. 

19. THE LOCAL MAYOR’S MOST 
ENJOYABLE VACATION. Reminis- 
cences about other vacations. Best vaca- 
tions of other city officials; their favorite 
forms of recreation. 

20. WEST VIRGINIA DAY. How 
the present state broke away from the 
mother state of Virginia during the War 
Between the States and gained admittance 
to the Union on June 20, 1863, How most 
of the state is mountainous; common and 
uncommon occupations, 

21. ARE LOCAL BARBERS TALK- 
ATIVE? Ask the tonsorial experts them- 
selves! Do they want the customers to read 
instead of carrying on a perpetual conver- 
sation? The No. 1 talk in barber shops. 


22. FLYING DOCTORS OF YOUR 
SECTION. How during sieges of bad 
weather or in emergencies physicians rely 
on airplanes. Slant: How speed in trans- 
portation frequently means the difference 
between life and death. Longest flights. 

23. FAVORITE RECIPES OF OLD- 
EST GRANDMOTHERS IN YOUR 
CITY. Things these grannies cooked in 
girlhood. Feasts in the olden days. 

24, LOCAL WATER CONSUMP- 
TION IN THE SUMMER, WITH THE 
HEAD OF THE WATERWORKS 
PLANT AS YOUR SUBJECT. In con- 
trast, the consumption in the winter. Has 
there been any recent expansion of the 
waterworks system? 
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WRITERS! 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 

10% is our commission. If your manu- 
script has slight sales possibility, leave it to 
us to fit it in the largest writer's market in 
the world. Send us several of your MSS. 
Be convinced. We are located where the 
sale can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c more for each additional 
1000. Our minimum fee for one MS. is $3. 
If we can't sell, our friendly, constructive 
criticism will help you revise to make the 
sale. Enclose return postage with MS. 

WE READ BOOK-LENGTH NOVELS FREE. 
Pay the express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social economic and political 
problems are in special demand. Send them 
now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street. Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 











WE SELL RADIO SCRIPTS! 


Both new and established writers find our 
sales service outstanding. We give clients 
a friendly editorial help. A new author 
writes, "I do thank you very much for 
your corrections and advice. Your agency 
is not a school, | know, but you have been 


one to me, and | have profited by it." 


Ask for release before submitting 
scripts. Interviews by appointment 


only. Phone GR 8608. 
Scott Carleton, Radio Editor 


BENTEL AGENCY 


6606 SUNSET BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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FICTION WRITERS 


Full and strictly individual attention to fiction 
manuscripts, single or as basis for a four-lesson, 
one-person development course. Years of ex- 
perience. No assistants. No marketing. 25 years 
magazine editor, Four books on fiction writing. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscript Typing 
50c Per Thousand Words. Poetry Ic per line. Carbon 
free—extra first and last page. Minor corrections in 
grammar and spelling. 
VIVIEN MUSHRUSH 
23 N. Highland Avenue Aurora, Illinois 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market o 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EA 
AS YOUR EARN! One of my oie, sells tog —_ 
— worth of stories and articles month San 
He juvER ILE 











ourse of instruction in WRITING FOR T 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Writer’s Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 





Just off the press ‘ ee 
“THE EASIEST WAY 
TO WRITING SUCCESS” 


BY FOY EVANS 


Here is a publication every beginning writer 
will be unable to do without. Even professionals 
can learn something from it. The author reveals 
the easiest way to achieve success as a writer 

. . and tells how to earn from $100 to $200 a 
month IN YOUR SPARE He tells you spe- 
cifically what to write. how to write it and 
where to sell. In this field there is practically 
no competition. The INTRODUCTORY price is 
only $1. We're proud of it. We believe you'll 
treasure your copy forever. 







































SPECIAL! 
Comprehensive radio writing course under 
direction of ROGER WILLIAMS to limited 
number of students. Only $10 complete. 
Enroll today! 

























LET’S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS by Foy Evans 
A masterpiece. Recommended by leadin 


writers’ magazines. 12 chapters. Postpaid 





















USE THIS COUPON 
Bulldog Publishers 
Box 689-D, Athens. Ga. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is ........ dollars. Please send me: 
0 “The Easiest Way to Writing Success” 
(0 “Let’s Write Short-Shorts” 
0 Badio Writing Course 







WrRITER’s DIGEST 
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25. LONGEVITY OF FISH, REP- 
TILES, AND BIRDS. A local nature au- 
thority should be able to provide the infor- 
mation. His experiences with them. 

26. HOW CONGRESSMEN FROM 
YOUR STATE DECORATE THEIR 
OFFICES. Pictures on the walls, for one 
thing. Is there a woman’s touch? 

28. THE LARGEST METHODIST 
CHURCH IN YOUR COUNTY, FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF MEMBER- 
SHIP. Tie in the fact that John Wesley 
was born on June 28, 1703. The quarters 
and the accomplishments of the present 
minister during his pastorate. 

29. A GIRL COURT REPORTER 
OF YOUR STATE. Her speed with words 
at trials; the most interesting trials during 
her career, and the longest and the short- 
est. Slant: Crime pays off well—for a court 
reporter. 

TRICKS OF THE TRADE: Yes, 
names make news, and a newspaper or 
magazine article dealing with a celebrity, 
developed properly, makes a happy landing 
in an editor’s office, because, in the first 
place, people like to read about successes 
and, secondly, they want to know what the 
celebrities are doing now or plan to do. 

When you corner a celebrity for an in- 
terview, you should not grope for questions, 
for this often irritates the subject and gums 
up the interview; you need a memorized 
set of questions that will start the train of 
thought. 

Here are some from which to select what 
you will: 

When and where were you born, and 
who are your parents? What occupation 
does your father follow, and did your par- 
ents suggest any particular trade for you? 
Where did you attend school, what were 















WRITING COURSE — $7 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG MONEY 
short-short field from an expert. “Let's Write 

hort-Shorts"* by Foy Evans is the text upon which 
our streamlined 6-lesson course is based. The author 
planned the course, He will personally criticize 
stories written as assignments in the course. We will 
REE a copy of “*Let’s Write 


give you absolutely 
Short-Shorts’ Son't a eh. any 


when you enroll 
longer 


‘BULLDOG PUBLISHERS 
Dept. WD, Box 689 Athens, Ga. 
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your favorite studies, and who were your 
favorite teachers? What was your leading 
ambition in your school days? 

How did you earn your first dollar? 
What jobs did you obtain following the 
completion of your schooling? Are you a 
self-made man, and to what do you attri- 
bute your success? What are your business 
credos, mottoes? What is your advice to 
young persons entering the same trade? 

What are your present connections? Do 
you intend to retire soon? Are any other 
members of your family engaged in the 
same work? What are the most interesting 
features about your work, in your opinion? 
What are the latest developments in your 
trade? What are the main qualifications 
for your work? Are you a “silent” partner 
in any other businesses? 

Have you experienced trouble that 
proved to be a blessing in disguise? Do you 
have any hardluck stories? Do you believe 
that “experience is the best teacher?” What 
are your pet peeves? 

To what religious denomination do you 
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belong and what positions have you held? 
What are your fraternal affiliations? Of 
what trade, civic, and social organizations 
do you belong, and what offices have you 
occupied in them? What civic and busi- 
ness honors have you received? 

What are your hobbies, your favorite 
forms of recreation and sports, your favorite 
authors, and your favorite foods? What 
have been the greatest thrills in life? What 
are your favorite books and poetry? How 
do you spent your vacations? 

When and where did you marry, and 
who was your wife prior to marriage? How 
long did the courtship last? Who are your 
children, and what are they doing? What 
are your ideas of rearing children? Do you 
believe in old-fashioned methods? What 
are your opinions on state, national, and 
world problems? Have you a secret am- 
bition? Have you any recipes for longev- 
ity? What are your forecasts for business 
and professions? What hours do you find 
best for work? 

Hey, can you think of any more? 
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Here is the Easiest Way to 


I want new writers interested in cashing 
hundreds of checks of $1 to $100, offered 
each month. No previ- 
ous experience neces- 
sary. Send postcard for 


Saunders M. Cummings 


467-W Independence Bldg., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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A STROKE OF LUCK? 


There’s more to successful writing than that, Talent 
plus competent editorial guidance and on-the-spot sales 
Service are all the luck an author needs. You supply 
the talent—we the service. For complete details write to 


HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES 
Literary Ageac 
ork 17, New York 


WRITER’s DIGEST 








687 Third Avenue 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


— Punctuation and grammatical corrections. Free 
50c per thousand. Critical analysis if desired. 
“MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR'S EYE 
CLARK W. JENKS 


213 Upson Avenue El Paso, Texas 








ee OUR POEMS WILL SELL 


and foam rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 

We gs and ether poetry contests. is nation- 

improves constantly, Fer 25 years I have 

ome ro versifiers, songwriters how to perfect and 

get = fullest returns from their verse, includin 

=> ork as instructor im versification at New Yer 
miversity and William and Mary College. Most 

4 — 7 oeieete pupils cunaing mg from beginners 

itzer Prize winners, rrespondesce. M 

U ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 


Dictionary 
beok ($2.60) are new standard. Why neglect longer b= 
Many profits from versification? Write t 
unfair te — te delay longer. 


you are 
rag ol - Send $1 fer ‘trial eriti- 


CLEM ENT wooD 


BOZENKILL 
DELANSON, N. Y. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


= to peng whet to write, and where fo sell 
courses Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing. 

Article Writing, ‘Verbeniony ang ten constructive 

oe is a frank, honest, Practical aavice;” real teaching. 

ue T, Buiculare and a sample copy of the WRITER'S 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 70 Springfield 3, Mass. 








SPEAK RUSSIAN 


Only $1.00 


YOU can lear 480 Russian words, the EASY, 
ee es th +} educators 
as it uses tec ues. Mail 

for your Russian TL EARN ALIN Go” Sock an 

480 visual cards edited | by tay , a of the 
Also available in 
Spanish. French, Italian, Portuguese, German—$1.00 
each, shipped postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE LANGUAGE MAN 
1 Milburn Court, Dept. W, Baldwin, N. Y. 

















SALES OR WAILS? 


Do you wail at each rejection slip, howl at 
each slapped-back script? If so, let us see 
your work and change those author’s wails to 
manuscript sales. 


CASH YOUR WORDS 
with 
REINES LITERARY SERVICE 


Sales—Editing—Criticism—Ghostwriting 


82-35 Grenfell Ave. Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 
(Twenty Minutes from Times Square) 
Virginia 9-7808 
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Christophers Offer $30,000 
Award For Books 


been announced by the Christophers 
to be awarded to the authors of the 


Press amounting to $30,000 have 


three winning book-length manuscripts in a 
unique contest which strives to restore 
Christian principles to every phase of pub- 
lic life. First prize in the Christophers Book 
Awards Plan will be $15,000, second prize 
$10,000, and third prize $5,000. Each of 
the three awards will be given to the 
award-winner as an outright gift, and will 
in no sense be as an advance against pos- 
sible royalties. All rights to the winning 
manuscripts (and to all manuscripts en- 
tered in the Plan) remain with the respec- 
tive authors, and the Plan therefore offers 
what is said to be the largest outright prize 
award for book-length manuscripts in the 
history of American letters. 


Judges in the contest will be Myles Con- 


nolly of Hollywood, motion picture writer 
and producer, author of Mr. Blue and 
other works; Father John S. Kennedy of 
Hartford, Conn., literary editor of The 
Catholic Transcript and book reviewer for 
The New York Times; Clare Booth Luce 
of Connecticut, former Congresswoman, 
editor, playwright, author and lecturer; 
Mary O’Hara of Wyoming, author of My 
Friend Flicka, Thunderhead, Green Grass 
of Wyoming and other works, and Fulton 
Oursler of New York, a senior editor of 
The Reader’ Digest, noted author and 
lecturer. 


Entries in the contest may be fiction, 


biography, autobiography or historical nar- 
rative. They need not be strictly religious 
books, the only stipulation being that they 
be based on Christian principles and not 
against them. Any theme or setting may be 
used, though in general entries having a 
theme involving a powerful, fundamental 
problem of human living will have prefer- 
ence. Submissions must be original manu- 
scripts of at least 50,000 words in length, 
and must not previously have been pub- 
lished in any form here or abroad. The 
contest is open to all residents of the 
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United States and its possessions, of what- 
ever race or religious belief. Established 
writers, as well as hitherto unpublished au- 
thors, may enter their manuscripts in the 
Plan. 


“Our aim,” stated Father James Keller, 
director of The Christophers, “is to encour- 
age potential as well as established writers 
with a Christian sense of values. It is our 
belief that high literary standards and a 
normal, decent tone can in large measure 
be sustained and further developed in the 
various fields of writing in America—news- 
Papers, magazines, the stage, radio and 
movies, as well as books. We feel that 
thousands of such writers can be found 
among people of normal, sound, healthy 
values—that vast group of Americans who 
constitute the very backbone of our nation 
and of our Christian civilization.” 


Entries may be submitted at any time 
until midnight, November 15, 1948. 
Award-winning manuscripts remain the ex- 
clusive property of their respective authors, 
who may arrange for publication, motion 
picture rights, magazine serial rights, etc. 
No entry blank or fee of any kind is re- 
quired of entrants. Full details of the Plan 
and contest rules can be obtained from The 
Christophers Book Award, 121 East 39th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Florida 
Sir: 

The St. Petersburg Writers Group of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Florida, meets formally on the first Sun- 
day of the month at 3:00 p.m. for informal 
discussions on the writing trade at 427 Eighth 
Street, South. 

Qualifications are one acceptance from a rec- 
ognized magazine or five recent rejections—the 
last to prove that the applicant is just not one 
of the hordes of yearners for self-expression or 
“lovers of literature.” 

The meeting place of the Group is available 
on Sunday from 3 to 5 for those who have a 
Personal problem that cries out for solution and 
help, or those who wish to apply for membership. 

At the first regular meeting of the Group the 
discussion centered on The Wrong and Right 
Slant on Slanting. At the next meeting a round 
table discussion on “Is There a Living in Writ- 
ing?” will be led by Gladys Relyea, magazine 
writer, Lt, Commander Charles Minor Blackford 
III, author of the recent book “Letters from 
Lee’s Army” and magazine writer; Talmadge 
Powell, detective story writer, and Joseph Law- 
ren, trade journalist, 

Tue Sr. Pererssurc Wrirers Group. 
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WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 





Title 
Yonkee Frankenstein Sensation ...... $175.06 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week ..... 250.00 
The Scorpios True Detective .. 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles = 
000 others in the past 15 years te ever 100 
ent aational magazines. panei aul 
b. My studente—WRITING AND 5S. T 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY —ere Seatured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. m4 
I have devel NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
7 SONAL ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—-Course 
is Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PER- 
SONAL TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MA- 
TERIAL TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 
ie fier AS UNIQUB—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
* BR AC CTICAL—FO M THE BEGINNING WRI- 
TER = THE PROFESSIONAL—hbas ever be- 
fore been made by a SELLING WRITER AND 
RECOGNIZED INSTRUCTOR. 
Write for Terms aad for FREE Pamphie?, 
"Writing To Direct Order Only."* 


WILL H. MURRAY 








5703 Broodwey Cleveland 4, Oble 
P ote ETS 

Send self-addressed Ts Beery Ri Py 

ng ag rely pe ong ceo? HEL HELP Sour: 


SELF HANDBOOKS isi each) containing 999 PLA 
TO SEND POEMS. 


RALBIDOGRAPH, A Neticaal of Peetry 
(Publishes monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy: $2 2 year) 


624 N. Vernon Avense Dalles 8, Texes 








Learn to write 
RADIO COMEDY SCRIPT 


ig Demand 
Pm. 4 Set of Ten Easy 
FOR BEGINNERS 


All the answers by experienced Network Writer. 
Not a long drawn out course. 


COMPLETE, $4.95 


Limited Number. Mall check or M. ©. teday. 
LEE FERGUSON, RFD 1, Little Falls, New Jersey 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 


PROOF READ 
Original and One Carbon—Mailed Flat 
50c per 1000 words. 40c over 10,000, 
—— BELL ener 








68 East Second $ Pers, 
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Faulty Manuscripts 


corrected and put in finished form. Fifteen years in- 


ae, writing, qm y By Ee -- revising A business 


spo. Lone gp 
WILLIAM P. COLEMAN 
440 Michigan Avenue 





Paw Paw, Mick. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s zine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising jes an paper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are ten cents a word, 
including name and address. 

Copy with money order or check for the May issue 
must reach us by April 5 








The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, trade or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary collaboration and cor- 
respondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, professional 
national friendship clubs, dream books, pro- 
fessional advisors without graduate degrees. 
(Critics, typists, correspondence courses, and 
literary agents may use display advertising 
only.) 








WrITER’s DIGEST 





AN INTIMATE BOHEMIAN FLAIR—pleasantly dif- 
ferent to lend grace to your woodburning fireplace, 
studio, or den. A large size Caricature study of 
yourself. Delightful original Cartoon Portrait by 
New York Commercial Artist. Artistically framed. 
$5.00 Reflects distinctive taste to a writer’s den. 
Enclose two (2) photographs of typical poses; full 
face or three-quarter and profile. Photographs re- 
turned with your order. Address, Beret Art 
oo saa 505 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New 

ork. 


FOR SALE—3-room cottage, acreage, Lithia .Park, 
above creek; also view-lots ideal for homes or 
colony. Writer, Box 483, R. 2. Ashland, Oregon. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth an- 
nual edition $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WD1, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


LAUGHING WATERS FARM for Writers, Hunting- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy, 25c. Commercial quality. Poet's, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by asking 
me for them, any number at a time. Pay after 
I bill you at publisher’s lowest prices. Catalog 
WD 3, John Crehore, Walpole, N. H. 


WRITER SEEKS TO RENT large, modern home. 
Rural, suburban, midwest or southwest. Comfort 
and beauty prime considerations. All suggestions 
will be greatly appreciated by family caught in 
the housing pinch. Box L-5. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


UTTERLY AMAZING are the two books, “Security 
Acres” and ‘“‘Money Grows on Trees.” Both, 
$1.00. Particulars free. Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., 
Box 115-W, Streator, Illinois. 


PERSONALIZED Book Matches make excellent gifts. 
SO books with name or monogram in transparent 
drum, $1.60 postpaid. Colors: red, green, orange. 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Mississippi. 


NEW YORK CITY GRADUATE STUDENT avail- 
able for spare time work. STerling 8-2443. 


ASK JOHN DIGOUTRUTH BELL anything “Un- 
veiling The Universe” tmreg, Research Service, 
Moderate cost, satisfaction guarantee. Box 3214, 
Washington 10, D. C. 








House of 
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PORTRAITS OF YOUR LOVED ONES from photo- 
graph, by well known artist. $5.00. Photo returned 
with portrait. E with each order on request, 
the Bentley Girl, a bachelor’s delight. Send cash 
or money order to Bentley Studio, 205 Ave. B, 
S. E., Winter Haven, Florida. 


“GOD’S PEACE FOR THIS NEW ERA,” by Genoa 
Cole, Bible resume. Hobson Book Press, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York City. 


TROPICAL CRUISE to Haiti, Cuba, etc. Artists. 
craving inspiration join us. Twin Deiseled boat 
ready. Room for several more. Inexpensive. P. O. 


Box 772, Miami, Florida. 
CHARACTER READING FROM HANDWRITING. 








Accurate, interesting. Short, $1.00; long, $2.00. 
ry ~— Kauffman, 436 Harper Ave., Drexel 
, Pa. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the ex- 
tensive facilities of New York’s specialized li- 
braries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or for- 
eign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt 
service. Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, Division G. New York 17, N. Y. 


MASTER ENGLISH AT HOME. Hundreds do. Read 
American English Magazine (quarterly) $1.00 a 
year. Sample copy 25c. American English maga- 
zine, Hammond 1, Ind. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, D, 
1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


“SUN AND FUN”—Unique outdoor hobby publica- 


tion. Contains pictures, hobby thrills, profitable 
ideas. Copy 10c. Pennebaker, Editor, Box 927, 
Kerrville, Texas. 





WIFE WITH TRAVELING HUSBAND would ap- 
preciate meeting other would-be female scribes, 
vicinity Philadelphia. Hobbies—travel, photogr- 
aphy, cats, astrology. Mrs. M. Cantwell, 609 
64th Ave., Philadelphia 26, Pa. 


AVIATION TECHNICAL ADVICE for your avia- 
tion copy through use of “Bart’s Aero-Quiz Book,” 
142 pages, diagrams; written by veteran test 
pilot Ed Bartholomew. Postpaid, $1.00. Aero 
Parts Supply, Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 


THAT’S FUNNY! “Why didn’t I think of that?” 
New dollar book reveals the mainspring of humor 
and best methods of creating original comedy. 
FREE, interesting details! Cartoon-O-Mart, Box 
6263 D, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


FREE. HUNT—Fish—Swim—Write—on my 80 
Ozark acres. Join Pen and Palette Club. One 
dollar and stamped self-addressed envelope one 
year’s membership and complete details. Dollar 
refunded if you are not completely satisfied. Frank 
Damien, 659 Meeker Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks, re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,”” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 








YOUR HANDWRITING AND YOU. Personal analy- 
sis, $1.00 minimum. Emelyn Petersen, 6044 Dor- 
chester, Chicago 37, Ill. 





MY NAME IS WILLIAM ALBERT, and this is 
by way of a self-introduction by a New Yorker 
who doesn’t romp the streets, but likes cham- 
pagne, white tie and tails while he paints por- 
traits and landscapes, other than attempting 
radio, television and motion picture writing. Am 
23, white, single . . . and a bit cocky in spirit. 
Dark haired, dark eyed and 5’9". Love 
semi music as well as intrigued by fascinating, 
soft spoken friends. As write, an orchestra 
pianist softly and wistfully plays, “Hands across 
} a = owe im way of am omen... ? 

x H-3, 





WRITER'S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press 
220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y, 
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articulars and 48-pa aodbeatn, 10c, Don 
Frankel, WD, 1508 a Chicago 23. 


WRITERS, students, kers! Grammar faulty? 
Will correct manuscripts for errors in English 
enly (no literary wthden>. Rates: $2 to 10 

pages; $5 to 25; $10 to 50; $20 to 100. B. E. 
Edelstein, 133 Coolidge, Broo! ne, Mass. 


CAN I BREAK MYSELF OF PROCRASTINATION? 
Always promising, never carrying thru. But then, 
aie. F eee spending money on anyone. Dan J. 


HOLLYWOOD CORRESPONDENT will furnish col- 
umns, etc., for additional publications, particu- 
= Foreign Language-English newspapers, etc. 

Box 36, Universal City, Cal fornia. 


TOTALLY DISABLED ) VETERAN offers sonal 
subscription service. Free catalog. The | seems 
oe! Agency. 28 Avenue M, Franklin Field, 

5 











ee tee cate rates, omit 
s literary, comme tents, prompt 

mail service, Wanda S. 8. Tieszen, Osborne, sas. 
BOOKS RENTED. You pay = pay yearly subscription and 
Postage. Send ~— envelope and specify 
50c, $1, $2 or subscription. Library Club, 
Box 852, Fort AR. 1, Texas. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S FAMOUS RESTAURANTS. 
$1.00 for lengthy list and type. Box 354, Ross, 
California. 








WHO EVER YOU ARE—Where ever you are. Let 
me bring a little sunshine ME ns ‘a life thru 
my inspirational, cheerful and encouraging letters. 

ersonally and confidentially your letters will be 
answered. Two for $3.00. Mara Michael, Box 
249, Bayville, N. J. 


AMERICAN WOMAN invites correspondence with 
Russian gentleman regarding Russian literature, 
folk-lore, Russian music and ballet. Box L-4. 


ve FRESH MINING WESTERNS instead of 

j@ cowboy yarns. 100 authentic western min- 

ing terms yr gag A defined 75c (no stamps) 

mer, 467-C, Independence Bidg., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA COURSE 
for sale $27 complete. Thomas Peele, Elizabeth 
City, North Careline, 


LIKE TO READ LETTERS? READ THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE LETTERS. New; Different; Interest- 
ing; Send 10 (coin) for samples. The Christian 
Life Letters, Craigsville, Pa. 


EDITORS HATE SCRIPTS having sloppy age! 
Am writer. Scored better than 99% of all U. 
entrees taking test: “‘Correctness —— Eaectios. 
ness of Expression.” Let ex: help, correct you. 
Strictly individual attention! Lowest rates. State 
your problems. 3c stamp. Galus, 164 Cedar Grove, 
New Bedford, Mass. 








$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets, sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 


ACCURATE, scientific handwriting analysis. Com- 
plete character, vocational, congenialty, s 
problem service. Introductory general analysis, 
$1.00. Mayer, 681-D Market, San Francisco 5, 
Califernia. 








LIVE MORE EFFECTIVELY. Psychologist will help 
you. Comprehensive individual analysis. C on- 
structive criticism. Practical recommendations. 
a A eed Neveu, 251-D 57th St., Brooklyn, 

, . ¥. 


SELL YOUR ARTICLES: Editor, author, hundreds 

rd a =. show you how to begin, develop, 

r ideas so magazines buy. Booklet 

writing Pay Article,” $1.00. Studio Story Method, 
521 Radio Central Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 
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CARTOONISTS! GAG IDEAS? Free prospectus! 
Kleinman, 25-31-L. 30th Road, Astoria 2, N. 





WOMAN, 32, would like to hear from man whe 
loves dogs and has sense of humor. Box L-3. 


FOR EDITORIAL EYE-CATCHING neatness and in- 
surance against loss we imprint with your name 
and address 500 sheets of Hammermill 20 Ib. 
bond, 84% x11 manuscript paper. Postpaid, $2.90. 
Ethan Allen Press—Lakeville, Connecticut. 


ATHENAEUM SOCIETY—Write book lovers, writ- 
ers, poets, aesthetes, creative collaborators. An 
intellectual fraternity. Watervalley, Arkansas. 


FILLERS AND SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
Send 25c¢ for details and markets. Writers Serv- 
ice, Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


ROMEO, ROMEO, where aye Art Thou, Romeo? 
Am 19 years of age. H-3A. 


A NEW YORK MAIL ADDRESS will give you 
prestige and insure privacy in your correspond- 
ence, Your mail received and forwarded promptly. 
From $1.50 monthly. Confidential. Reliable. Free 
details. Arlington, 131-A West 42d Street, New 
York City. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY HELPFUL—ALWAYS INTER- 
ESTING. Particularly with 
mental problems. Write fully, carelessly if a 
can, your troubles—history. Prompt discuss 
from matching case if possible. Strict soulbienes. 
Neo obligation. Rohde up, Box 57, Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. 








OPERATE YOUR OWN CLIPPING SERVICE. 
OPERATE YOUR OWN REMINDER SERVICE. 
od — Barry, 28 Avenue M, Franklin Field, 

ton 24. 


READ “LOVE ay SS og WAY” sent postpaid— 
for $2.00. Wri . Campbell, 569 Laprairie, 
Ferndale 20, Mich 


YOU’RE ENDOWED with all the talents you can 
possibly use to fill your place in God’s world. 
Complete scientific Grapho-analysis, $2. 200 words, 
$1. oo 25c. Barbara E. Bennett, North Con- 
way, N. H. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
eo from published stories without plagiarizing. 
olio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price, 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


BUSINESS on a Shoestring! Money-Making Tips, 
Secret Formulas, Success Articles, Supply Sources, 
Numerous Dollar-Getting Ideas in “Profitable Op- 
portunities.” Copy 10c; A. W. Chervence, Box 
791, Chicago 90, Ill. 








THE WRITER’S CALENDAR—Issued monthly, list- 
ing outstanding holidays, anniversaries, b birthda days 
and events. elps plan your writing AHEAD! 
Suggests appropriate material for fillers, features, 
articles and stories for EACH DATE! Subscribe 
today! Four issues $1., full year $3. Further 
details FREE! Writer’s "Calendar, Box 11, Ford- 
ham Station, New York 58, N. Y. 


CHERE AMIE—not ae. but no dutch-treater. No 
house, single, 27. lack your friend’s heroic pro- 
portions, fut P ing qualities, darling 
phone Friday at eoven. Joe. 


MIMEOGRAPHING MACHINES and supplies. Pens 
stapler, envelope sealer, other items. Illustrated 
lists free. Cop-Y-Cat, Box 1941, Milwaukee. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may have sideline income up to 
$35.00 week, or more, in duplicating service for 
Advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


NOTICE—BEGINNING AND PROFESSIONAL 
WRITERS am interested in establishing writers 
colony in the mountains of Tennessee. Everyone 
interested write me; Alfred Kay, 1123 Buchanan 
Street N. W., Washington S38, @. G 
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LAND OF A MANANA, re 
history, LINCOLN COUNTY WA y “THE 
= my of New M crate spare 
aga arr 1012 Wallace, ¢ Clete N ; 


USED COURSES, becks, La Large list, 10c. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay-markets, 
50c. ‘“‘The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” get you checks from small publi- 
cations, 25c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


WON’T YOU LET A GOOD PHOTO COLORIST 
put personality in your photographs? By doing 
this you'll be helping me raise funds for study 
te write the novel idea that’s pursued me the 
Past year. 1 8x10” colored—$1.00. Describe 
yourself. Anne Emmons, 3901 Bunting Avenue, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


LADY of vast oulturel. baci en ag covering “land- 
ish” and “outlandish” laces and experiences, 
interested in the nth. oehantial of things worth- 
while, talented, spirited, accomplished, invites 
correspondence from GENTLEMAN above 45, also 
interested in the nth. potential etc. . . . POB 
2067 South Station, Arlington, Va. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLE on punctuation. Every 
roblem discussed a illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
jorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


ARE YOUR STORIES WELL CHARACTERIZED? 
Then use “INDIVIDUALIX, a System of Char- 
acterization and Individualization.” Novelist-Poet 
Clement Wood says it is “most helpful nvention 
ever made for the creative writer.” Novelist 
Peggy Gaddis says: “I know a great many mod- 
erately successful writers I feel would benefit 
greatly by a close study and application of the 
system you have worked out te such an amazing 
a Send $2.50 for INDIVIDUALIX Soeten 
t ! THE yrs CO., 366 Madison Ave., 
New’ York 17, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER PROFITS, 50c. Camera-Journalism 
booklet, 25c. Other Writers’ books. FREE lists. 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


CULTURED WIDOW—55, would enjoy correspon- 
dence with educated ladies and gentlemen. Hob- 
biese—writing, poetry, music. Betty Davis, 608 
Brinker Ave., Latrobe, Penna. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHO SPIRITUAL POWER—which 
Heals and Prospers. SUCCESS and Self-Confidence 
—Write F. A. Smith, O.D., Box 413, Sterling, Ill. 


I'VE WON HUNDREDS OF CONTEST PRIZES! 
How? COMPLETE instructions mailed for $1.00. 
— Rhodes, 2838 Mayfield Ave., Baltimore 13, 








MY WIFE never understood me. I 
We are divorced. Please write. 


have ulcers. 
Harry Harmon. 





Intentions honorable. Jay-Gol Drug Store. 182 
West 4th Street, New York. 
JAPANESE DIARY from Guadalcanal. Authentic 


translation; 13 sheets single spaced mimeographed. 
Insight to Japanese character. 50c. P. M. 
McGilvray, 431 Kress Bidg., Houston 2, Texas. 


FOR DICE GAMBLERS ONLY. A craps system to 
win! — = eq: game. Send $3.00 to Dice 
Systems, P. x 1123, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


REFINED OVER MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW seeks 
stimulating correspondence with same type genteel 
educated gentleman. P. O. Box No. 1003., To- 
peka, sas. 


par gs TROUBLED? UNHAPPY? DISCOUR- 

GED? Confide in experienced psychologist. An- 

eae and recommendations given. Write fully. 
Dr. Haynes, 2006 R, Washington 9, D. C. 











PHOTO ee ee size) 50c each. 
You specify. Free Folder. Specialists, P.O. Box 
1791, Salt Lake, Utah. 


Wrirer’s DicEest 


WRITE WITH A 
FREE 
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CARTOON GAGWRITERS—Learn secrets of 
analysis that enables me to make gagwriting fall 
paying occupation. Send $1-00 is set of 
Secale to Philip Leeming, 35, Hill Sta- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


AGNES. Come for your clothes. 
Clarence Cheep. 


I am moving. 


WIRE RECORDER. DETAILS 
. Box 282, Arlington Heights, Ill. 


“WRITERS’ MAG.” Sample copy for a stamp. 310 
E. 74th, Leos Angeles, Calif. 


SPORTS EDITORS—Pictures and brief biographies 
of leading boxers of the country. Boxing columns. 
Reasonable rates. Frank Dineen, 602 West 165th 
Street, New York City, 


SENSATIONAL oe for 20 sophisticates only! Send 
3c stamp for parti Box 392, Westfield 4, 
New Jersey. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 64, Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


LEO LEHMAN, 
Swedish Massage, Conditioning, 
So. Flower St., Los Angeles, 


NEW STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA. 20 volumes, 
$40. Minnie Robertson, Randleman, N. C. 


INTELLECTUAL YOUNG WOMAN desires corre- 
—— with cultural, photogenic young men. 
x L-1. 


SPRING IS HERE and so am I. Interested? Dottie 
ee 9 Jay-Gol Drug Store, 182 West 4th St., New 
ork, 


FASHION 





GRADUATE MASSEUR, Expert 
iret: 1801 
72790. 


ARTIST will advise and correct begin- 
ners drawin = Send 5S0c per sketch. Return 
postage. manuscripts illustrated. Mrs. 
Williams, Rt. *2, Box 1191, Sacramento, Calif. 


BUY A USED N. IL. A. COURSE for $50. Mrs. 
A F. McCaleb, Box 311, Green Cove Springs, 
orida. 


HUMOR COLUMN: Weekly col of chuckles on 
original views, satire, wit—250 to 300 words. 
A house organ hit now looking for a nee em 
spot. All publications considered. Read it—terms 
open. Box L-10. 


PLOT GENIE, VIRTUALLY UNUSED, $6.00. 
Richard Irwin, 1355 Carlotta, Berkeley, Calif. 


ARE YOU A HUMAN BEING? I am an under- 
standing humanitarian. My religion is Mankind. 
Why not send me a letter ar — me all 
about your life’s troubles? I will either help you 
solve your troubles or comfort you. Humanitar- 
fans are still 4 I hear, so send me whatever 
you can afford with your problems. If you have 
no troubles—well, then, you’re not a human being! 
a, Humanitarian, 733 47th St., Brooklyn 20, 











COLLEGE STUDENT, 22, editor, handsome, wants 
to hear from young lady, attached er unattached, 
mear St. Louis or Kansas City for weekend ac- 
quaintances. Box L-6. 





WHO SELLS STORIES? Characters, if built ——. 
ibly! “Handbook Of Emotions,” 50c. 500 
reactions, alphabetically. Humanity Studies, 164 
Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 





NEW THEMES FOR WRITERS. Enrich your stock 
of ideas and materials for unusual stories by 
reading booklet—‘‘The Parable of Parables”— 
| ttn in one—A life-changing modern legend. 

er $1.00, Cloth $1.50; postpaid. Lotus Path 
Pebiications’ P Box 5262, Metro. Station, Los 
aie 55, Cali if. 





50c. 


ACCURATE HANDWRITING ANALYSES 
Rockvi Plain- 


$1.00 long. Buser, ew Ave. 
field, J 
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DON’T SCATTER YOUR TALENT! Learn the field 
you'll write best in. One dollar saves you years, 
tears, and futile striving. Write for Mary 
Tennison’s Literary A ptability Geectenneins 

601 5, Calif. 


Se. Vermont Ave., 
Author textbook MODERN WRITERS. 6 » price $5.00. 





COOK’S PLOTTO: This famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Dissolving group has new copies for 
sale, $8 each set, &'O.b. preferred. Address 
Betty Isaacs, Room 804, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 





CAREERS IN PERSONNEL — Industrial Relations 
and Personnel offer Writers opportunities in in- 
dustrial testing, recreation, journalism, guidance, 
Procedure an policy manual writing, women 
counselling, libraries, training, placement. Learn 
where positions are and how te get them. Free 
oa Bg Recruitment Service. Highland 

ark 5, N. J. 





WAR VETERAN, 29, New Yorker, desires corre- 
spondence with girls who live in New York City 
and vicinity. Box L-9. 





MINX. Expect women to cater to me. Anything 
obnoxious I do, overleok. If you go out with me 
Pw pay your own way. I can’t help my feet. 





BARGAIN! First card gets two used courses— 
Writer’s, Charles 1s 9 tan $13. J. Masick, 515 
Grand St., Trenton, N. J. 





MALE AUTHOR-COMPOSER seeks inspiration. 
Object matrimony. Box L-2. 





FOR A POWER PERSONALITY, DYNAMIC AND 
SUCCESSFUL—Write F. A. Smith O.D. Box 413, 
Sterling, Ill. Stamp for reply. 





PERMANENT RELIEF from constipation—no drugs. 
Harmless even to a child. Guarantee. Box 4805, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





ARE YOU SEARCHING FOR NEW IDEAS in aaae 
iness, love, Social life? State problem. Send $1. 
for analysis and suggestions. Box 501, Colerade 
Springs, Colorado. 





HAVE A FINISHED NOVEL and can’t find a pub- 
lisher? Established writer who has request from 
publishers for MS and is unable to meet demand, 
would collaborate on novel whose writer believes 
that his novel is as good as any other which has 
found a publisher. Contract with first rate pub- 
lisher secures publication by collaboration. NO 
FEES, NO CHARGE, NO REWRITING OFFERS, 
Prompt return of MS if not acceptable. This is 
not the ad of a literary agent, but of a writer. 
Send ONLY SHORT OUTLINE of novel, not 
complete novel to Box L-8, Care Writer’s Digest. 





LITERARY BACKGROUNDS; FASCERATENS HOB- 
BY! “Amazing Facts” vanish ng transportation 
era—brochures, glossy Be. mm 35c. Inter- 
mezzo House, Yerona, N. J. 





“LET’S WRITE ABOUT YOU,” by Charles Carson, 
is authored by a hard- hitting scribe who sells his 
own books. It is designed especially to help you 
write and sell stories based on personal exper- 
fence. Top-ranking authors recommend it; you 
will profit from it. Get your copy now. $2.00 
Writer’s Digest. 





DESIRE CORRESPONDENCE with persons seriously 
interested in occultism. Box L-7. 





PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft with 12 years experience edi- 
torial writing, selling back ~ae will develop 
your story idea into a sowertallg jotted emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced peas meee Bn outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your oe idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write Writecraft, Box 

202, Chicago Heights, III. 
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Free a 


FOR WRITERS... 


If you would like to earn 3 
mon writing, or if you | 4 
vee for pay, you 


ing, mo most comprehensive 
of its type pub- 
lished... ‘Nationally known 
writers tell you how to get) 
ideas, write and sell them. 
Lists over 500 active buying ® 
markets with editors’ needs, 
names and addresses. Sup- § 
ply of — copies limited : 
so send for your copy 
! Penn stcard will do. a subscribe today! 
te ke J y $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
MONEY now! Write today! 


WRITER’S GUIDE © 200-T66 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 








FREE COPY OF THE AMERICAN CARTOONIST. 
News of cartoonists, gagwriters and markets. Sond 
stamp to Box WD, 3811 Sutro Avenue, Los An- 
ee! 43, Calif. 





USED PLOT GENIES—all types—$7.50 each. Will 
Heideman’s complete 10 lesson Short-Short Story 
Course—$2.50. For 25c¢ and stamped, addressed 
return envelope, I will write personal letter ar 
taining HOW TO BUILD A PLOT, plus 
WORKABLE SIMPLE FORMULA FOR ‘A BHORT 
STORY. James Engle, Second Avenue West, 
Spencer, Iowa. 





100 “EARN MONEY AT HOME” offers — Dime! 
Homework Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Av- 
enue, San Francisco. 





THANK YOU for my letters. Will return cuff links 
immediately and with the greatest personal dig- 
nity. Dan J. Washington. 





ARE YOU IN TROUBLE? There is nothing like a 
heart to heart talk with a trusted, unknown per- 
son. Confide in me by writing clearly and con- 
cisely about your problem. You wil) receive in 
return friendly, confidential advice from one who 
has spent years in the study of Psychology, Phil- 
esophy and the experiences of life. I have hel 
others, let me help you. Only $1.00. Write 
M.P.B., P. O Box 2431, Roanoke, Virginia. 





CARTOONISTS, GAGMEN! SEND ONLY to 
dollar for Punch Lines, containing over 200 gag: 
written by top gagmen. Brilliant, original! Portect 
to use as springboard for other gags. Cartoonists 
will also receive 5 original cartoon ideas. You 
pay no commission on these when you sell them. 
Laughs Unlimited, 276 West 43rd St., N. Y. C. 





PLOT TO, instructions, brand-new. K, Nevin, 8th 
and 64th Ave., Philadelphia 26, Pa. 





SHORT-SHORTS! 168 Active Markets. Latest edition 
ust off the press. 50c per copy. Blue Hills Press, 
psilanti, Michigan. 





WILL BE YOUR MEMORY. Will remind you 
of 25 dates per year for $2. Up to 51 dates, 
$S yearly. Counselor, 3369 Lenox Rd., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 





THIS IS IT! There’s profit and ag - eta 
your own community newspaper. Send for “‘ 
HOW.” Tells how writer started newspaper with 
very little ee ane $41,000 in 18 months. 
Practical, factual trated. Send for free litera- 
ture. Success Publications (Dep’t. E), 15870 Wis- 
consin, Detroit 21, Michigan. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








First Class General Markets 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City 17. 
Henry Steeger, Editor; Rogers Terrill, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use general fiction calculated to 
appeal to adult male, in almost any length from 
1,000 to 15,000 words. Use sports, mystery, 
stories of industrial background, and occasionally 
a historical piece, broad comedy, character—and 
almost any type with the exception of the typi- 
cal woman’s magazine story. Also articles, 1,500 
to 3,000 words, preferably with photographs: 
sports, science, personality, success, true adven- 
ture, true detective, and any colorfully off-trail 
oddity. Use page features of 500 to 800 words, 
featuring unusual or adventurous occupations, 
oddities, sports, personalities, etc., and short 
filler material from 100 to 300 words, featuring 
almost any informative or startling oddity; some 
quizzes ; some poetry. Photographs bought, Re- 
port in one to two weeks, Payment is good, on 
acceptance.” 


Everybody's Digest, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 17. Theodore Irwin, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use original articles of human interest, and on 
national affairs, science, health, social problems, 
business, self-help, with an average length of 
2,000 words. Also buys second serial rights to 
published articles. No fiction, photographs, or 
poetry. Report in one to two weeks. Fair rates, 
on acceptance.” 


Extension, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. Eileen O’Hayer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year, “We use 
short shorts from 1,000 to 1,500 words and short 
stories from 1,500 to 5,000 words. Also articles 
on general subjects, 1,000 to 5,000 words. Our 
personality or ‘achievement’ material must be 
about Catholic persons. We do not buy photo- 
graphs as a rule; we like to have them submitted 
with articles on unusual themes, however. Over- 
stocked on poetry at present. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is good, on acceptance.” 





National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M 
Streets, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We use accurate descriptive nar- 
ratives of personal experience in places of geo- 
graphic interest, 2,000 to 7,500 words, Accom- 
panying pictures preferred. Photographs bought. 
No fiction or poetry. Report within one month. 
Payment varies, on acceptance.” 


Pageant, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. 
Vernon Pope, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles of general 
interest, 1,500 to 3,000 words, Photographs 
bought. No fiction or poetry. Report in one to 
two weeks. Payment varies, on acceptance.” 


Salute, 19 Park Place, New York City 7. 
George Dorsey, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “‘We use love stories, adven- 
ture stories, and quality fiction, 1,000 to 5,000 
words, which must be of interest to men, Also 
articles of broad interest or of interest primarily 
to men. Can be humorous, serious and uncon- 
ventional. Buy photographs, but seldom poetry. 
Report within two weeks. Payment is up to 
10c a word, on acceptance.” 


Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Miss Gwen Cowley, 
Fiction Editor; Miss Jeanette Finch, Article 
Editor, Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $5.20 a year. 
“We use novels from 41,000 to 45,000 words, 
short stories from 3,000 to 4,500 words; serials 
from 15,000 to 20,000 words divided into in- 
stallments, 5,000 words for the first and 3,000 
to 4,000 words in remaining installments. Ro- 
mance novels and romantic short stories greatest 
need. Also articles up to 2,000 words on subjects 
of timely nature on outstanding subjects of 
Canadian interest: new developments in scien- 
tific, industrial, economic and political fields ; 
profiles of men and women in news; sports; 
nature; true adventure; theatre-page features, 
etc. We buy photographs and sonnet-length 
timely verse. Report in one to three weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word and up, on acceptance.” 
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Invitation... 


Collier's or The Post?... 


GET ON THE BAND WAGON 





Ladies’ Home Journal or Woman's Home Companion? . sd 


Esquire or Holiday?... 


Doubleday, Simon & Schuster, or the $3,500 Norton 


Award?... 


A Million-Dollar Movie Production?... 


Above are a few of the magazine and book 
houses to which | have sold the work of my 
clients. Watch also for the big million dollar 
movie production PURGATORY STREET— 
which | sold to Universal Films for $20,000. 
Probably you saw the $3,500 LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL condensation or the Simon & 
Schuster book version, or heard it on the 
radio. Maybe you follow the doings of three 
characters created by my authors, running in 
three different series—Miss Rachel, The 
Danged Old Cuss and Senator Banner. And 
probably this week, or this month, you have 





read many other stories by clients of mine 
in the slicks, the pulps, the confessions, or 
between book covers. 


| get results for writers because we de- 
velop A TRUE LITERARY RELATIONSHIP 
—and because my successful writers let me 
select their markets for them, after | learn 
something about them. In your own life, in 
your own background, there is more story 
and article material than you dream of, 
material that only you can use. Tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts. 





SELLING WRITERS: | can usually obtain better sales and increased rates for 
you within six months. | shall handle your work on my straight 10%, commission basis—but 
you must have a fair record of sales. Write me about yourself and list your latest sales. 


NEW WRITERS: !f you are a promising beginner, I'll criticize your material. Un- 
til | make two sales for you there is a criticism fee of $1 per thousand words for the first 
5,000 words of any manuscript, and 50c per thousand words thereafter, with a minimum 
fee of $3. These fees must accompany all manuscripts, and they cover detailed criticism 
and suggested revision. When your material is in marketable shape | offer it on my custom- 
ary 10% commission basis. 

BOOK AUTHORS: 1947 PUBLICATIONS: Six book appearances to date this 
year—Martin Panzer (Prentice Hall); D. B. Olsen (Doubleday); Karen Van Lissel (Messner); 
Marcia Paul (Messner); Tom West (Dutton); Roy Manning (Macrae-Smith); B. M. Bernheim 
(Norton-winner of the $3,500 1947 Award). 

In the past 15 years | have placed more first novels and first non-fiction books than | can 
keep track of. I'll be glad to see your book length (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) 
at the nominal appraisal fee of $5. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning Cash, 
Cars, Diamond Rings, Refrigerators, 
Travel Trips, Wardrobes, Radios and 
Watches in Prize Contests! 

You, too, can cash in on Contests! The 
Shepherd Course will give you the 
Secrets of Winning. Write NOW for a 
Gift Copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN”’—bringing you WINNING HELP 
for the big Contests now on. It’s FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed beautifully, accurately, promptly. Corrections 
in spelling and grammar if desired. Free carbon copy 
and extra first page. 
Fifty Cents per 1600 Words 
Over 30,000 Words—45c per 1000 
MRS. EUGENE SMITH 
617 Marke? Street Cheraw, S. C. 















PRACTICAL, PERSONAL HELP! 


If you need the practical, personal help of an 
experienced author in the proper development of 
your short and book-length material, write 
ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
P. O. Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 
DETAILS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 













MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to meet Editor’s requirements. Good Bond 

pe Two first sheets and one carbon free. Minor 

iti P. requested. Neat, Accurate, Proof read. 

Mailed t. 

50c per 1,000 words, 40c over 10,000 
EVA PERN HOKE 


Box 7 Roca, Nebraska 




























BE YOUR OWN PUBLISHER! 


Take part in a successful authors’ 
cooperative which has been established 
for seven years and has published more 
than 60 volumes which are distributed 
throughout the United States and the 
world. 

Write for information on how you 
can become a member and share in 
the profits. 

Fiction, non-fiction and children’s 
books only. 

ISLAND PRESS 
470 West 24th Street, New York 11, N. ¥. 
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Second Class Magazines 


Musical Digest, 119 W. 57th Street, New York 
City 19. Alfred Human, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “This is a national 
magazine for the more discriminating music 
lover—those who attend concerts and operas and 
who like good records and musical names. We 
want provocative, original material, 100 to 1,250 
words, dealing with good music, community 
personalities, local cultural situations; folk music. 
Articles by ‘name’ writers who know music. No 
news, interviews, or research articles wanted. 
Buy old and new photographs relating to music, 
dance, etc. Report in two days to two weeks. 
Good rates.” 


Thriftway, Inc., 2 River Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Walter Fillan, Editor. Issued monthly, “We use 
material for the home owner, builder, repairer, 
beautifier, and garden landscaper. Want articles, 
with photos, on before and after modernizations, 
alterations ; home care, interested in every room 
in the house, decorations, furniture, etc. Buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Report 
in one week. Payment is $10.00 per thousand 
words and up, on publication ; extra for photos.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Christian Life Letters, Craigsville, Pa. 
William Earl Baker, Editor and Publisher. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “This is a 
nonsectarian, interdenominational, evangelical 
publication. The material is printed like letters 
with typewriter type, various colors of ink, illus- 
trated with cuts, photographs, drawings and art 
work. We use brief, friendly, helpful articles, 
essays, meditations, hymn-stories, sermons and 
sermonettes based on Bible verses and passages. 
Stories and articles based on the lives of Bible 
characters or Christian people. Any material of 
a general religious and Christian nature is wel- 
come. We want to keep material within a 700- 
word limit if possible. Also use poems and fillers, 
photographs and drawings, quizzes, games and 
puzzles. In addition to the publication of Chris- 
tian Life Letters, we publish booklets, tracts, 
pamphlets of a general religious nature; also 
‘Special Letters’ for Christmas, Easter, Thanks- 
giving, etc. Booklet material should be 2,000 to 
6,000 words; tracts, 1,500 to 3,000 words; Spe- 
cial Letters, 1,500 to 3,000 words, which should 
be submitted three or four months in advance. 
Report within two weeks. Payment is $2.00 
minimum and $25.00 maximum for regular ma- 
terial; $1.00 each for poems and fillers; $2.00 
minimum and $5.00 maximum for photographs, 
drawings, designs, art-work; $2.00 each for 
Bible questions, quizzes, games, and puzzles. 
Above material paid for on acceptance. Payment 
for booklets, tracts, pamphlets, and Special Let- 
ters is on arrangement with author.” 
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The Holy Name Journal, 141 E, 65th Street, 
New York City 21. Rev. Harry C. Graham, O.P., 
Editor. Issued 10 times yearly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We use essays with a Roman 
Catholic slant. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. 
Payment is approximately $5.00 per thousand 
words.” 


The Stigmatine, 554 Lexington Street, Wal- 
tham, Mass. Rev. James E. Mullen, C.P.S., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use short stories and general essays 
for family reading. Occasionally buy poetry, but 
no photographs. Report in a month. Payment is 
%c a word, prior to publication.” 


Aviation Magazines 


Air Trails and Science Frontiers, 122 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City 17. John W. Campbell, 
Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use fact articles dealing with flying, 
models, new scientific developments. Free lance 
work considered, but it is better to consult on the 
subject and length first if aiming solely at this 
market. Pictures and drawings practically a 
requisite. Study of past issues essential, as con- 
tent is being expanded in scope. Buy black-and- 
white and color photographs. No fiction or 
poetry. Report in about two weeks. Payment is 
2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Pet Magazines 


Our Cats, Gerstner Publications, 212 W. 50th 
Street, New York City 19. J. C, Gerstner, Editor. 
“We use articles about unusual cat activities.” 


Poetry Magazines 


The American Poetry Magazine, 1764 N. 83rd 
Street, Wauwatosa 13, Wis. Clara Catherine 
Prince, Editor. Issued 6 times yearly; 35c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use poetry. Report 
within ten days. No payment except prize 
awards.” 


American Weave, 1559 E. 115th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Loring Williams, Editor, Issued 
quarterly ; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
poetry. Report in one month. Payment is $1.00 
miaimum per poem.” 


Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Roland Avenue, 
Baltimore 10, Md. Mary Owings Miller, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use poetry. Report immediately. Payment on 
publication. Overstocked at present.” 


The Garret, Lock Box 5804, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Dr. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued irregularly 
at present; 60c a copy; $2.00 for 4 consecutive 
issues. “We use all types of poetry. Prefer lyrics 
in standard patterns. Not partial to free verse. 
Stamped envelope must be enclosed. Report 
within a week. No payment except prizes.” 


Aprit, 1947 
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VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 








Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 

P. O. Box 56-D, Burnet Woods Sta., 
Phone Avon 2332 Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
Constructive, practical 
PROFESSIONAL = criticism of mss. Indi- 
INDIVIDUAL vidual ay agg ones and 
training for beginning 
TRAINING writers. Personal collab- 
FOR WRITERS rations. Free reading 
and report on novels. 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 

per 1000 thereafter. 
Cincinnati Classes 
Write for information concerning beginner's 
course and personal collaboration. 
All mss. except novels, returned within 
days. 

MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 

Manuscript typing 50c per thousand 
words, one carbon free. 

MAUDE REYNOLDS 
137 West 6th St. Eugene, Oregoa 








ATTENTION: BUSINESS EDITORS 

ORDER your articles on Washington facts and 
figures from a professional writer. See Forbes 
(Feb. 15), Taxes (March issue) and Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly (March 13) for examples. 


LARSTON D. FARRAR 
965 National Press Building, Woshington 4, DB. C. 


$1500 A WEEK 
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i Ah, fanty conte complete. included—100 
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PUGSLEY 


Boston 3, 
**Money Back Guarantee" 








Box 801 















in work, earn 
in spare time. Many study indie for personal 
benefit, no ike toearn soeney © so fasci- 
they start it tead their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays we! ell up to $100 
ins weck reported. Others establishing profit- 
able prpetion as Voeee and Family! — 





, and 
GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 
More and use 
and criminals. = how ee akon 
Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 





1 . a 
ANAL , illustrated lesson, personal 
offer, FREE. Must be 21 or 
1.G.A.inc., 102 Noel, Missouri. 











WRITER’s DIGEST 





ED BODIN—AUTHORS' AGENT 


Ed Bodin’s double editorial reports on a manuscript 
(editor-reader plus agent) are the talk of the trade. You 
see your manuscript as an editor sees it—its chances as 
is, or when revised. 

No flattery. No come-on for course. Just bonded truth. 
Write first for set-up. Authors must prove their ability 
to be registered as clients. 


ED BODIN — 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N, Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt—Accurate Service 
All Work Guaranteed—Carbon Copy 
50c per 1000 Words 


D. J. HICKS 


1025-C 17th Ave. S. Nashville 4, Tenn. 








GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not ¢ell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00. 











YOUR BOOK 
PUBLISHED 


NOW- you can have a small 
edition at a price you can 
afford. 


Yes, your book set by a process in Classic 
Bodoni type, with Italics where desired. 
This process permits editions of 250 and 
500 copies in hard-case cloth binding 
with gold leaf or ink stamping for a test 
of your book. Plates available for addi- 
tional printings at still lower cost. Highest 
quality reproduction of half-tones, silk 
screen and line cuts. Marketing counsel 
and distribution facilities. 


Write now for FREE 
samples and prices 


WARWICK BOOK PRESS 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
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Hippocrene, 125 E. 72nd Street, New York 
City 21. Mary Glover Nettleton, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy. “We use poetry. Report 
in one to two weeks, No payment except prizes.” 


Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Box 14, Kansas 
City 10, Mo. Lillian Turner Findlay, Sponsor. 
Guest editor e2ch month. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use inspirational 
poetry. Payment made for original material.” 


Magalettre, Woodside Haven Road, Columbia, 
S. C., has been discontinued. 


Midland Poetry Review, 854 S. Harrison, 
Shelbyville, Ind. Loren Phillips, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We use 
poetry only, Report in ten days. No payment 
except prizes.” 


Modern Bards, Lock Box 5804, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Dr. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued 3 
times yearly; 75c a copy; $2.00 a year (plus $1 
enrollment fee). “This publication is for mem- 
bers of International Modern Bards only, but 
anyone who has had a poem published anywhere, 
at anytime, is eligible to join. We use poetry 
only. Report in a week to ten days. No payment 
except prizes and awards. However, criticism is 
given and placement suggestions are made.” 


The Notebook, Lock Box 5804, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Dr. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $1.75 a year. “We use 
poetry and news of the poetry world. Prefer 
lyrical poetry ; not partial to free verse. Not over 
12-line poems from non-subscribers. No material 
considered without return envelope. Report in a 
week. No payment except prizes.” 


The Poetry Chap-Book, 227 E. 45th Street, 
New York City 17. Gustav Davidson, Publisher. 
Issued quarterly ; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
use poetry only. Report in two to three weeks. 
No payment.” 


Scimitar and Song, P. O. Box 582, Charleston, 
S. C. Lura Thomas McNair, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “In addition 
to poetry, we feature photographs, biographical 
sketches and news of poets. The editor reviews 
books sent her for that purpose. Report in two 
weeks. No payment except cash, book and sub- 
scription awards.” 


Spirit, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 16. 
John Gilland Brunini, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We only publish 
poems by members of the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America, which is open to all on pay- 
ment of enrollment fee of $2.00. We also conduct 
free bureau of criticism. Write the editor for 
information. No unsolicited articles. Report in 
three weeks. Payment is 20c per line, on pub- 
lication.” 
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Pulp Magazines 


Astounding Science Fiction, 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York City 17. John W. Campbell, Jr., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use science-fiction stories of almost 
all types, from 2,000 to 100,000 words, and 
authentic fact articles and pictures treating new 
developments and progress in science and tech- 
nology. Articles are preferred from recognized 
persons working in the field of development 
which is the subject of the piece. Length for 
fiction most wanted at present is 6,000 words. 
As to style and content, exaggerated or over-arty 
work stands less chance, good motivation and 
characterization are essential, and plot com- 
plication must be plausible, The scientific aspects 
should not violate known scientific principles, 
but may be extensions on and extrapolations be- 
yond present knowledge in any field. Also, they 
should have a direct bearing on the outcome of 
the plot. We do not want mystical, ‘my strange 
experience, ghost, horror-mystery, sex-on-Venus 
and vice-versa, or occult yarns, Try to report 
within two weeks. Payment is 1%4c a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Exciting Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We use a love 
novel of 25,000 words, featuring problems of 
today’s girls told from a heavy emotional and 


romantic angle. All stories must be clean and 
wholesome with no attempt at sordid sex or 
ultra-sophistication. Also uses short love stories 
of not more than 5,000 words in length. No 
articles, photographs, or poetry, Report in ten 
days to two wecks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 205 E, 42nd St., 
New York City 17. Mary Gnaedinger, Editor ; 
Alden H. Norton, Editorial Director. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
fantasy fiction under all the various branches— 
interplanetary, weird, science fiction, fantastic 
adventure, fantasy, etc. Wants short shorts, 
short stories, novelettes, and novels. Buy poetry, 
but no articles or photographs. Report in several 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up or flat 
rate by arrangement.” 


Popular Love, 10 E, 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 15c¢ a copy. “We use a 30,000 
word lead novel told entirely from girl angle 
and heavy on the love, emotional angle. Today’s 
girl, today’s problems. No sordid sex stuff, Good, 
clean, wholesome stories only. Also use short 
romantic love stories not over 5,000 words long. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 





COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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WIN CASH > CARS 


T An interesting folder describing 

> the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 

IN CONTEST WRITING, Our 

students are America's biggest winners. Get 

PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current con- 

tests, judging slant, entries that won, complete 

HOW TO WIN WRITEUPS, analyses Sponsor's 

products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover handling 
costs. 


LEARN TO WIN! WRITE HOW! FIND OUT HOW! 
ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. WD 





TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper hel 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my "Term. My 
years of experience can help you. 


48¢ per 1000 words. Carbon free. 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street Arlington, Virgiala 





FREE LESSON: HOW TO WRITE GAGS 


- atin - ee 
= mjoy ding them learn to write ea 
’ve sold COLL R’S, JUDGE, syndicates. My co; 
righted GAG-MAKER brin you ideas easily. Send for 

details and FREE LESSO 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-WD, independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Cele. 








IF YOU DO NOT SELL YOU SHOULD KNOW WHY! 


Send me your stories, plays, poems, etc, New 
writers welcome. Everything in literature. Also 
SONG SERVICE, lyrics, melodies, arrangements 
and multiple copies. 

JOHN J. PAYER 

Waterford, Conn. 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks 

itself. (4) of my songs alone sold ever a HALF ILLION 
tecords of various labels led by VICTOR! Seeing is 
believing. Send card NOW—be convinced! One cont well 


spent. 
RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicage 47, It. 








HONESTY + COMPETENCY 


may help your writing to reach a market. 
I'd gladly assist you. $1. 1000 words. 


DR. J. F. EDWARDS 
248 Spring Garden St. Easton, Pa. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you hew to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 


nesinanes Ghd pavkeaioesin. Thint large 

te OS eae a ee MAIL Te TODAY 
DON ULSH 

144 E. 40th St. Dept. W New York 16, WN. Y. 
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Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margules, Editorial Director. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 15c a copy. “We use a 15,000 word 
lead novelette, a novelette of 8,000 to 10,000 
words, and several short stories not over 6,000 
words long. All stories must have good mascu- 
line action, but may have some woman interest. 
They are either rodeo background stories or 
stories of activities in the West that were and 
are tied up with rodeo, such as horse raising, 
bronc-busting, calf-roping, etc, The ‘Romance’ 
in the title refers more particularly to the ro- 
mance of rodeo, rather than to any romantic 
interest between the hero and heroine. Articles 
are contracted for. No poetry or photographs. 
Report in ten days to two weeks, Payment is Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Sky Fighters, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly ; 15c a copy. “We use a 15,000 
word lead novelette, a 10,000 word novelette, 
and several short stories not over 6,000 words 
long. Stories may be of World War I or II, 
commercial air work, air mail, air races, test 
pilot, Army and Navy pilots, etc. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Thrilling Love, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We 
use a 15,000 word lead novelette, a 10,000 word 
novelette, and several short stories not over 6,000 
words long. Stories must be told from the girl’s 
viewpoint, and should be heavy on the emotional 
angle. Modern problems. Clean, wholesome 
stories only with no sordid sex angles. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is Ic a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We 
use a 15,000 word lead novelette, two 8,000 to 
10,000 word novelettes, and several] short stories 
not over 6,000 words long. This is now a 
Western action with masculine viewpoint stories, 
but stories may have some girl interest. If a girl 
character is an important figure in the story, 
she must work effectively to aid the hero in the 
solution of his problems. No articles, photo- 
graphs, or poetry. Report in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


Accordion World, 212 W. 50th Street, New 
York City 19, J. C. Gerstner, Editor. “We use 
material on activities in accordion teaching, 
playing, etc.” 
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American Paint and Oil Dealer, 3713 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. Roland L. Meyer, 
Jr., Editor, Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use articles, 1,000 to 1,500 words, 
about the merchandising and sales policies of 
paint stores; window displays ; clever advertising ; 
remodernizing stores; methods used in selling 
paint to homeowners and to painters and decora- 
tors. Preference is given articles which may be 
illustrated with photos. Prefer photos to ac- 
company articles. No fiction or poetry. Report 
in 30 to 60 days. Payment is lc a word, on 
publication.” 


Barrel and Box and Packages, 431 S, Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. F. E. Coyne, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles pertaining to the wood container industry 
only, such as manufacture, use, sale, or products. 
Occasionally buy photographs, No fiction or 
poetry. Report in eight days. Payment is 25c 
per column inch, on publication.” 


Beauticians Journal & Guide, 212 W. 50th 
Street, New York City 19. J. C. Gerstner, 
Editor. “We use articles about beauty culture 
in all its phases as applied to the Negro only.” 


The Choir Herald, 501 E. Third Street, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. Roger C. Wilson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
articles up to 1,000 words, of interest and help to 
church choir singers, choir directors, and organ- 
ists. Also buy lyrics that lend themselves to musi- 
cal setting. No fiction or photographs. Report 
promptly. Payment is Yc a word for articles and 
$2.50 per lyric.” 


The Choir Leader, 501 E. Third Street, Dayton 
1, Ohio, Ellen Jane Lorenz, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Same re- 
quirements and rate of payment as The Choir 
Herald.” 


The Expert Collector, Franklin Publishing Co., 
Liberty Trust Bldg., Roanoke 7, Va. Thomas J. 
Surface, Editor. Issued monthly. “We use short 
non-fiction pieces, of around 200 words, terse 
and factual on the subject of collections, and 
articles dealing with general business and eco- 
nomic interests, Collection service and the sub- 
ject of credit and collection comprise the text. 
Articles must fit. All material must be based on 
sound information and not be mere ideas or 
opinions of the writer. A forward viewpoint is 
preferred showing future results of today’s ac- 
tions. The subjects of morals, religion, manners, 
or politics should be avoided. Photographs may 
be submitted with articles, but are not essential. 
The same applies to drawings or illustrations. 
Self-addressed stamped envelope should accom- 
pany all articles. Report in one to two weeks. 
Payment is 3c to 10c a werd and $3.00 for 
photos or line drawings, on acceptance.” 
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BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


You seed only forthe | om spare sing © bmg 
money writin; juvenile magazines, 0 
years work with bund hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 


ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the ———— s 
— bet. My —, up-to-date x lesson urse pre- 
will teach you how to write 
to sell, Send a particulars. 
HELEN omen 
537 Clera Ave, Louls 12, Me. 











EYE APPEAL FOR YOUR MANUSCRIPT! 


Don’t let poor appearance make your script look 
second rate. Professional typing service 50c per thou- 
sand words. Spelling correction, carbon free. 


AMERICAN SUCCESS AIDS 
Box 147, Bellmore, N. Y. 





E. JERVIS BLOOMFIELD 


Wide Experieace in Fact and Fiction 
INDIVIDUALIZED 


Critical Appraisal—Collaboration— 
Ghosting—Typing Service 
Edeceted Ia 4 countries 


Now at: GABRIOLA ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











HOW HAVE YOU SPENT YOUR TIME 
AND TALENT THE PAST TWO YEARS? 


Left any worthwhile footprints on the sands of time? A num- 
its who were es te Ge Tak ee pee as 


and we do a ae can to put you onto the 
Write for length and price of course 
ZEIGLER HAY SCHOOL OF FICTION WRITING 
P. ©, Box 2018 Son Antonio, Texas 








Where To Sell 


SHORT-SHORTS 


Hundreds of Places to Sell Stories of 500-2500 Words. 
What They Want. What They Pay. SEND $1.00. 


CATHY COLLINS 
465 Sumner Ave. Springfield, Mass. 








THE HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 
offers for a limited time only Its onval 
MANUSCRIPT SPECIAL 


Any manuscript up to 3000 words oe ye 
given a constructive criticism for only $1.00 
505 Architects Bidg., 415 Brainard St. 
DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 











Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A.B. Master of Music 
510-M So, Alexandria Les Angeles 5, Calif 
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Mail Order Journal, 212 W. 50th Street, New 
York City 19. J. C. Gerstner, Editor. “We use 
articles on mail order and direct mail promotion 
—any size.” 


The Oil Weekly, Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas. 
Warren L. Baker, Editor. Issued weekly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use only technical and 
semi-technical articles of interest to workers in 
the drilling, producing and pipe line branches of 
the oil industry. Articles may run from 1,000 to 
5,000 words and should be of a how-to-do-it 
descriptive nature, based on actual experience in 
the oil fields, Photographs should be new and 
original. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word, prior to publication.” 


Oral Hygiene, 708 Church Street, Evanston, 
Illinois. Edward J. Ryan, D.D.S., Editor. Issued 
monthly; free distribution. “We use human 
interest stories about dentists who have had 
unusual careers outside of dentistry; articles on 
practice management. Length, 1,500 words limit. 
Buy photographs, but no poetry. Report in one 
week. Payment is 2c to 3c a word, on publica- 
tion.” 


Photographic Trade News, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16. Charles K. MacDermut, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; $2.00 a year. “We use 
promotion, merchandising, how-to-sell articles on 
photographic equipment of all kinds. Going out- 
side the store for business; demonstration pro- 
grams; systems in the store—keeping track of 
goods on order, of slow sellers (and what to do 
about them), of best-selling lines, etc. New 
photographic stores; modernization; new types 
of fixtures for special uses; novel window dis- 
plays; how trade-ins are disposed of profitably. 
Buy photographs to go with articles mostly, but 
might use striking, novel pictures with an idea 
for a dealer or that are especially interesting to 
dealers. Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c a 
word, 30 days after acceptance.” 


The Wooden Barrel, 408 Olive Street, St. 
Louis 2, Mo. F. P. Hankerson, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We use fact-filled articles on the use 
of wooden barrels and kegs in various industries, 
500 to 2,500 words, Buy photographs and 
humorous poetry. Report in thirty days. Pay- 
ment is Ic a word and $3 to $6 each for photos, 
on acceptance.” 


World Petroleum, 2 W. 45th Street, New York 
City 19. E. W. Mayo, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We buy very little 
domestic material but are interested in authorita- 
tive reports of foreign producing and refining 
operations, Photographs bought. Prompt report. 
Payment is by agreement with author, on publi- 
cation.” 


WriITER’s DIGEST 





MY MILLION DOLLAR PLOT SECRET 
(Continued from page 14) 


work; about all you need do is to ride 
around and shout “gee” and “haw” at the 
appropriate points. 

And if you will allow each novel which 
wraps itself about a chunk already written 
to come itself to the large and generous 
size it will try ever manfully, even malig- 
nantly, to come to, you will always have a 
final chunk that has to come out—you will 
never come to the end of your plot-build- 
ing process. 

I ought to know! I have produced, 
chiefly by this method, some 60 book-sized 
novels in 17 years. This is one about every 
103 days. And when you subtract the time 
of writing, revising, and transcribing—I do 
all that myself!—the actual plot-building 
time must have been short indeed; no 
more, in fact, than about 4 days per novel. 

So put away, on your shelf, for a short 
experimental time, your plot-wheels. Your 
patented books with strange flopping ver- 
tical half-pages carrying “A-clauses,” “B- 
clauses” and “C-clauses!” Your cards that 
set one (1) strip-teaser in one (1) Tim- 
buctoo nunnery, seeking one (1) missing 
musical note from one (1) apple pie. 

Try — Chain-Plotting! Like Medieval 
Magic, it works when all else fails! 





Richmond, Va. 

It’s been a long, long time since I bought my 
first Dicest. That was when I was certain that 
I was going to outstrip any of the slick writers 
then publishing the tripe I read avidly every 
lunch-time sandwiched between the bites and 
sips of tea, coffee, etc. (Bites of food, of course, 
not tea. Such foolishness perhaps accounts for 
my delayed success.) 

Since that day I have covered every subject— 
mostly those I know little about. Now that I am 
finally around to writing about what I do know 
about, I realize that I am a pretty poor hand 
at the business. 

What I want to say, really, is that I am ter- 
ribly keen on the Dicest. It has been the one 
link between me and the goal I set. 

Would you be kind to an old friend and insert 
a fragment of this in a coming issue? Including 
this, of course: Are there any persons who are 
interested in forming a very informal group for 
discussion and criticism in this town of mine? 
Anyone interested in comparing notes might call 
me by telephone, 4-8356. 

(Mrs.) Peart S. Wyatt, 
1603 Bellevue Ave., 
Richmond 22, Va. 
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“APTITUDE.. . Says Frederick Palmer, 
“is the first requisite for a WRITING career!” 





Writing can be taught. Storycrafters 
Guild is based upon the premise that 
men and women with natural apti- 
tude, imagination, and an urge to 
create stories, can be taught the tech- 
nique of creative writing. 


FREE Aptitude Test. The famous 
Storycrafters Guild Home-Study 
Course commences with the Story- 
crafters Personality Quiz and Apti- 
tude Test, which you may take 
absolutely free of charge. When you 
have completed and returned your 
Quiz answers and Test exercises, 
they will be analyzed by Frederick 
Palmer and members of his compe- 
tent staff, and a personal, written re- 
port will be air-mailed to you. 


Study with an expert. Once the Story- 
crafters Guild Aptitude Test has de- 
termined your writing potentialities 
you may study the fundamentals of 
all creative writing under the direc- 
tion of Frederick Palmer who has 
discovered and developed creative 
talent in thousands of men and 
women since 1917. 


Modern, streamlined course. You 
learn how to write the kind of ma- 
terial that is selling today! Frederick 
Palmer personally analyzes current 
fiction that magazine editors have 
bought and published . . . shows you 
how and why current authors are 
selling! 

Earn while you learn. You learn the 
technique of writing short stories, ar- 
ticles, motion picture and radio scripts, 
novels, poems, “fillers and specialty 
writing of all kinds. You can EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN through the 
Storycrafters Guild Manuscript Sales 
Service. 

It costs you nothing to let Frederick 
Palmer analyze your writing aptitude. 
The Storycrafters Aptitude Test is 
available to you without charge, and 


Frederick Palmer. President, Story- 
crafters Guild. (Not connected with 
4 - school or institution since 


so is the written report which will be 
sent to you. Send for the Storycrafters 
FREE Aptitude Test Today. It’s the 
first step toward becoming a selling 
author. You will also receive full de- 
tails of the Storycrafters Guild Home- 
Study Course. DON’T DELAY. MAIL 
THE COUPON TODAY! 





H. BEDFORD-JONES, 


one of the world’s great names in fiction 
says, “. .. the technique of creative writing 
can be imparted; the reliability and honesty 
of the teacher count for everything. From 
personal contact and observation, I believe 
Frederick Palmer is thoroughly competent 
and honest, and it is a pleasure to recom- 
mend his services to students of writing.” 





Storycrafters Guild. Dept. W-5 

5617 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Without obligation please send FREE P. 


Quiz and Aptitude Test with full details concerning 
the Storycrafters Guild Home-Study Training. 


Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
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WritTer’s DicEst 





CURE REJECTIONITIS! 
Take a Student-Centered 


PROFESSIONAL AUTHORS’ 
“write-way" Course 

Three full lessons on the ARTICLE. 

Critical help on your articles. 


Six full lessons on plotting FICTION. 
Critical help on your plots. 
Critical help with your stories. 


Lessons on Action, Atmosphere, Dialogue, 
Characterization. 


Basic radio training. Help with your script. 
Also specialized courses to fit your needs. 
For Free Details, Write TODAY 


STUDIO STORY METHOD 


521 Radio Central Bidg. Spokone 8, Wash, 























MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A competent service at a price you can afford to pay. 35¢ 
per thousand words, including carbon copy and minor cor- 
rections. Long scripts by special arrangement. Willi bar- 
ter for objects of comparable value. You pay postage. 
Write for description of other services to: 


ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Ave. Pittsfield, Mass. 








MARY KAY TENNISON 


Well known Hollywood “Ghost,” can help you break 
into publishing. Supervised aspirants go further quicker. 
Write to 60L So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, 
California. 
Author Textbook, MODERN WRITERS 
Price $5.00 








Are You Floundering for Lack of 
LITERARY GUIDANCE? 

CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 

to submit i FaEs rents 
@ pub 


be retu Duly if 
ey will be submitted to reliab) lisher, 
NEW ITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 


(Established 191 
30 Church St., Suite 439 New York 7, N. Y. 














SONG WRITERS 


Here’s the most impressive way to put your songs 
— to publishers, band leaders and radio sta- 
ns 


Present your numbers to the bigshots on a pro- 
fessional recording. Let them HEAR THEM 
SUNG by well re network artists. 

We will record your song, using CBS or NBC 
talent for only $10. 

No advance payment. Just send manuscript and 
state how iy: for male or female voice. rds 
mailed C. O 


SONG WRITER'S DEPT. 


BUFFALO RECORDING CO. 


277 Delaware Ave. Buffalo 2, N. ¥. 











By LEO SHULL 


like to saunter into a summer stock 
company and be hailed as the con- 
quering hero of the season? 

How would you like to be sitting in the 
lazy sun in the pasture adjoining the barn 
theatre, surrounded by handsome leading 
men, a dynamic young director, a dozen 
actresses in playsuits tanning their silky 
legs while the director is explaining to his 
company the significance of the magic lines 
you have written? Everyone thinks he has 
made a major find in American literature 
(or they wouldn’t be doing your play). 

There you are, later, on the stage watch- 
ing the blonde ingenue of whom you have 
already been told naughty stories, singing 
those lines you wrote in your nightshirt 
while in the kitchen one midnight. 

Well, your chance of achieving this in a 
summer stock company is a hundred times 
more likely than the Bway production that 
every playwright aims for. Remember, we 
said last month that the Broadway stage 
didn’t have one new playwright repre- 
sented, so far. Though some 6,000 scripts 
were copyrighted in 1946, we doubt if five 
lasted more than a month on Bway; 5,950 
didn’t even get on Bway. 

But more original plays were tried out in 
the summer theatres in 1946 than were 
produced altogether in New York. Prac- 
tically every summer theatre tried out a 
show, and there were some 150 operating 
summer houses. 

Here is what is behind the summer, 
theatre set-ups. A man wants to produce on 
Broadway, but can’t raise the $50,000 


A S A PLAYWRIGHT, how would you 
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necessary. All year round he talks on 
phones and has lunch conferences. April 
comes, and the theatre season is kaput. 

That craving to produce, to create art 
and show off his current love interest has 
gone ungratified. He wants to be important, 
he wants to make money. 

So in March or April he begins to look 
for a summer barn. Most of the summer 
theatres were formerly barns. A few were 
built expressly for shows. A barn is usually 
to be leased for $300 a summer, Some run 
to $1,000. Usually they have lights and 
some benches or old chairs, plus a stage, 
of sorts. 

He knows that Broadway shows are not 
seen by residents of Punxatawny. A hit 
show that has just closed on Broadway is 
box-office in the cowtowns. Besides, people 
like to drive in the summer, wind up at a 
droll restaurant and cap it with an inex- 
pensive show. The barn theatres and res- 
taurants often tie up, or are under one roof. 

Now. The producer rents the barn with 
some borrowed capital from the dress busi- 
ness (the dress business has a fantastic af- 
fection for the theatre and finances it 
heavily). He lets it be known to the papers 
he is looking for theatre technicians. 
Theater technicians are porters, painters, 
stage builders, set builders, ticket collectors, 
advertising representatives—all actors. 

Word has meanwhile gone out to the 
actors and they begin to flood in his office, 
those beautiful creatures who want to act 
for nothing, or for $25 a week. Not only 
that, but he advertises in a theatrical maga- 
zine that he is taking on a limited number 
of apprentices “10 to 80 at only $250 (to 
$400) for the season.” 

Now let’s see what he has. 

Twenty apprentices that bring in $5,000. 
A barn that may fill up seven days a week, 
400 seats at an average of $150 per. 

If things go right and he does “Voice of 
the Turtle,” “Dream Girl,” and (culture) 
“Time of Your Life,” he can ride back 
home with a take of ten to twenty thou- 
sand. And many of them do. Besides that, 
if he tries out that script he was trying to 
raise 50 G for and invites his Broadway 
angels for an inspection, he may return 
home with a possible jackpot. 
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WHY NOT PUBLICITY? 


Publicity and Public Relations work may be 
the answer for you. 

My 25 years experience has been telescoped 
for your benefit into 10 copyrighted, printed 
lessons, perhaps the only personalized, up-to- 
the-minute, publicity mail course offered to 
the student, It is practical, designed to teach 
you to earn money and to function on your 
own as a publicist. 

Send today for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY 
IS PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sulllvan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St. Son 8, Callf. 








SONG POEM WRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR SONGS 

GET THE FACTS FIRST 
Write today for free booklet ‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting” and our attractive offer. 


sone SERVICE, parr. 
331 West 46 Cert 19, N. Y. 








STOP YEARNING; START LEARNING! 


Don’t throw that script away. We'll show you what's 
wrong. More, we'll show you how to make it right, No 
brush-off. No hocus-pocus. Instead, teaching that teaches. 
Help that helps. Post card us now for details. You're 


missing something. 
SAVE-A-SCRIPT 
Drawer 2011 Long Beach, Calif. 








TYPING 


20 years experience—35c per thousand 
words; poetry, Ic per line 


Minor corrections in grammar » Punctuation, and spell- 
ing if desired. New Electric Typewriter. 
One carbon copy and extra first page free. 


BERTHA A. TREBEN 


General Delivery Jerome, Idaho 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
35¢ a Thousand Words 


WINIFRED M. BARKER 
Route 2, Box 433W Mesa, Arizona 











SELLING? 


If not, you need individual assistance 
from a professional writer. Constructive 
criticism, editing, revision, collaboration. 
Free reading and report on novels. 
Prompt service. 

Rates: $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 
50c per 1000 thereafter. 


WRITERS’ STUDIO 


Box 22 Valley Village 
North Hollywood, Califorsia 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 
Wares, Seprtes ove net, ects, peed apes SE ba a 
fender” win aseance, “Agents. welcome stories -dactared” 
MODERATE. gg Ae snort, story if 
you mention Writer’s Digest, and enclose return pos 

MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 








Manuscript typing done accurately and 
neatly, with minor corrections in spelling 
and grammar, carbon and extra first page 
free: 50c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line; 
promptness guaranteed. Only experienced 
typists touch your script. Our typing service 
will help sell your work. 
STRATHMERE WRITERS SERVICE BUREAU 

P. ©. Box 52 Strathmere, New Jersey 





WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Proof of our ability—Client sales to many 
markets. We will collaborate to make your stories 
salable. Professional revision, ghosting, plotting. 
Information free. 


P. O. Box 202 Chicago Heights, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly, accurately and promptly. Minor errors 
corrected. 40c a thousand. Carbon copy free. 


ETHEL J. GREAVES 


Box 243 Chester, W. Ve. 











PLOTTO 


By William Wallace Cook 


Pletto is work of genius, Price $35.00 postpaid, 
insured. Gold en a 20 day 100% maney- ck guarantee. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DICEST, 22 E. 2th St., Cincinnati, 0. 








ANCIENT SECRETS 


Buried beneath the sands of time...a wisdom 
that enabled the ancients to per- 
form miracles! Avail yourself of 
this rare knowledge today. 
A FREE book explains. 
Write: Scribe Y.R.V. 












SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 
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That’s why everyone who can interview 
an ingenue is out right this minute with 
hatred for cows in his heart, anxious to file 
an eviction notice on residents of some nice, 
fat barn. 

We have just spent two months doing 
some research for a special publication that 
we issued last month, listing all the op- 
erating summer theatres for 1947—as of 
March, 1947. By June there may be twice 
as many. But at the moment of this writing 
there are about 170. 

Not all of them will try out new scripts, 
and most of them have some new scripts 
already under consideration. 

But we know of a score or so of good bets 
that are still available for playwrights.’ Of 
course, we recommend that each playwright 
scout his own territory. Go and visit the 
director yourself. Get friendly with him. 
The director or producer is active all year 
round, get to be warm acquaintances. 

You will learn more from one season of 
association with a summer theatre than you 
will in three years of isolated playwrighting. 
Moss Hart started by working for a sum- 
mer theatre; there are many many others. 
They will teach you to come down to earth, 
teach you the technique of the stage, the 
demand of characterization and acting. 
You will emerge a professional playwright 
if you learn your lesson well. 

Get that theatre to try out your play, or 
even do scenes from it, if nothing else. Get 
in on a rehearsal, spend a day and night 
watching what a director does with lines. 
Your golden opportunity may be coming 
around this summer. 

The comraderie and pleasant level of in- 
tellectual communication is refreshing. 
What a mellow old bird is Shull. 

Well, let’s get down to list the summer 
theatres that told us they want to have new 
scripts sent to them. 

Summer theatres fall into three classi- 
fications. There are those which are first- 
class organizations with splendid physical 
properties, operated by skillful and big-time 
producers, Usually they have been in exist- 
ence for a decade or more. 

Then there are the fly-by-night things, 
the one-shot operators, or perhaps amateur 
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actors who rent a barn and proceed to do 
all the usual things in order to be able to 
act in and direct shows. Often they do fine 
work, but usually it’s slipshod. Great tem- 
pests arise backstage and after show hours, 
in and out of bed. Let’s be charitable. They 
want to hit the big time and are young 
men in a hurry. Next year they are out of 
the picture and someone else has taken over 
the house. 


BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, New 

Hope, Pa. 

This is a big-time house, run by a Bway 
producer and professional press agent, 
Theron Bamberger. It’s 67 miles from New 
York and 35 miles from Philadelphia, in 
an historic early American area. Washing- 
ton or Lincoln slept there, or bought a 
bushel of onions there (we forget the his- 
tory). The people are all Republicans, but 
the theatre is up to date and brings out 
flocks of audience, by auto. It’s a show-off 
theatre—meaning it has Hollywood and 
Broadway stars acting in shows, which are 
as big time as Bway. Theatre seats 400 
people and prices per seat go up to $2.40. 

They try out new ideas. They try out 
new scripts. In fact, Mr. Bamberger would 
like to find a new play so he could test it 
and then open it on Bway and make a kill- 
ing as he did with the show, “Tomorrow 
The World.” 

Until June, you can send your script to 
his New York office, 1430 Broadway. 


WESTPORT COUNTRY PLAYHOUSE, 

Westport, Conn. 

This theatre has been in operation for 
about 20 years. Formerly run by the heads 
of the Theatre Guild alone, now it is being 
run by two of the heads, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Langner, plus John Wilson. It’s 
big time, has introduced dozens of new 
plays, is always trying out new plays and if 
your show goes here, it’s a cinch it will be 
done in New York and then traveled all 
over the country. The management is very 
commercial and very smart, in their own 
category. They have about 500 seats and 
charge up to $3.60 per seat, which for a 
country barn is incredible—but they get 
away with it. You can send your scripts to 
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SELL YOUR POEMS—MAKE THEM PERMANENT 


Get our New, Enlarged, Improved Course now, Its triple 
method and scientific approach, with new values nowhere 
else offered, make this course a vital . Let our ex- 
perienced teachers, writers, critics help develop your 
poetic talents. 

Send 1 short poem and $1 for trial criticism. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF POETRY 
632 Melba St. Dalias 8, Texas 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 

We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in P 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. , 
The William-Frederick Press ( 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. ( 

313 West 35th St, New York 1, N.Y. ¢ 
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EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 

Write and sell Short Items, Jokes, experiences, house- 
hold hints, etc. No long mee | needed. Polished style 
and complicated technical knowledge not necessary. ig 
revised course shows how, with examples ; list of over 1 
markets with requirements and addresses included. $1.00 

tpaid. Collaborative short-short story course and other 
elps also available. Particulars on various services free. 
Will Heldeman, Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


age sabi Service 


pete and spell- 


Minor corrections 
t page free! 50c per 


ing. One carbon one ae extra 
thousand words. 
MARILYN CAMPBELL 


705 E. Grove Bloomington, Ill. 











SONGWRITERS— 


WIN $100 


We PAY $100 CASH EVERY 
MONTH FOR BEST SONG. 
YOU MAY WIN! 


You write the words—we'll write the melody and 
complete your work for proper presentation to 
publishers. 

Our staff of famous Hollywood composers and 
arrangers will examine your work, and write the 
melody for you. You may then have it recorded 

. sung by vocalist with piano accompaniment. 
We also furnish copies of record and manuscript 
lead sheet copies for presentation to song pub- 
lishers, band leaders and radio stations. You are 
also furnished with list of leading song publishers 
and their addresses, together with complete in- 
structions for exploitation of your song. 


Send us your Song, Song Poem or Lyrics 
For Free Examination—or write for full 
details. Do it Now! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 
Dept. L-27 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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Wrirter’s DicEst 





Beginners 
Only 
ah 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected group 
of students in its Beginner's Individual 
Course in Short Story Writing. Experi- 
enced students or writers with a good 
record of MS sales are not eligible. A 
monthly group of sincere students will be 
accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts four 
months. 

RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
G in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
img. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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these people: Stephen Alexander, John C. 
Wilson, Armina Marshall, Martin Maulis, 
or the Langners. This is a good bet for you. 
Anything which John Wilson or the 
Theatre Guild would produce is right for 
production in this place. 

Until June, send your scripts to 23 W. 
53 St., c/o of Theatre Guild. 


CHAPEL PLAYHOUSE, Guilford, Conn. 


Lewis Harmon is the producer and op- 
erator of this theatre. His director last year 
was Dennis Gurney, who is the director of 
the Blackfriar’s Theatre in New York (they 
do only new plays by amateur or new 
writers) . 

This is a pretty fair house, run nine 
weeks, do one or two new shows, We 
recommend it. Mr. Harmon will be at his 
home, 530 Riverside Drive, till June 15. 


SURRY PLAYHOUSE, Surry, Maine. 


Operated by Charles O. Carey, who is a 
professional stage manager, producer, di- 
rector; and actor, methinks. His house is 
run on a more modest scale. Been here sev- 
eral years. Has directors with new ideas. 
Opens June 24. Will do two new plays, he 
says. Write him in New York at 64 W. 
56. Theatre is 480 miles from New York. 

He will also operate the Fine Arts 
Theatre in Bar Harbor, Maine; 500 seats, 
price scale up to $2.40. Will do a couple 
of new plays here, too. 


KENNEBUNKPORT PLAYHOUSE, 
Kennebunkport, Maine. 


Producer is Robert Currier. Operates for 
eleven weeks through September 7; opens 
in June. Has pretty professional setup. 
Write him in Maine. 


HILLTOP THEATRE, Lutherville, Mary- 
land. 


Operated by the Swann family. The son, 
Don Swann, once wrote a play, “Out of 
the Frying Pan,” which was tried out here 
and went on to make a tidy fortune for the 
author. A half dozen Swanns run this place 
in a modest way. They do new scripts. Has 
only 250 seats and a small stage. 
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BASS ROCKS THEATRE, Bass Rocks, 

Massachusetts. 

Producer is James Karen and it’s a fairly 
small house, 200 miles from New York. 
Seat prices are 90c to $2.40. Will do new 
scripts. Opens July 2. 

CENTER THEATRE, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

This used to be a burlesque house, and 
after spending $150,000 for repairs the 
place has become a good legit playhouse. 
It will be operated for the first time this 
summer as a stock company by Leonard 
Altobell, who is a Broadway director and 
producer (very young man). He ran a 
summer theatre last year which we shall 
mention after this paragraph. You can get 
him in New York at 1775 Broadway. They 
will do several tryout plays; in fact, they 
may act as a tryout house altogether and 
do nothing but shows which they aim for 
Broadway. Will use some stars; plays will 
run two weeks and the best will be taken 
out on the road. Will spend up to $10,000 
on a production. Has 1,500 seats. Lawrence 
Slade is associate producer. Send your 
scripts.to either. 


LITCHFIELD PLAYHOUSE, Litchfield, 

Massachusetts. 

Operated by Leonard Altobell and Mr. 
Slade. Has 400 seats; was run by Mr. 
Altobell last year. Did two new scripts and 
will do two more this year. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL HALL, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Producer is John Huntington. Co-pro- 
ducer is Lee Falk. We suggest you write to 
Mr. Falk. They always try out new plays 
and have brought several to Broadway. 
Place seats 900. Do very able shows, from 
a production standpoint. 

This team also operates the Cambridge 
Summer Theatre at Brattle Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Seats 500 and does very good 
productions. 

New York office of Mr. Huntington is 
229 W. 42. Mr. Falk is at the Madison 
Square Hotel, 37 Madison Ave., New York. 
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SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


mueus Speedwriting system. No 

bole: uses ABC's. Easy to learn; aa so smaie ane 
Uanueciiue. Fast preparation for a “Job. Surprisingly low cost, ae 
000 taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil Services. 

for free booklet. Speedwriting, Dept. 6704-7, SS W. 42nd St., N. v 2 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert. Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


YOUR POEM Set to Music 


Sty Se ae Sp sitet ond best bnew, Some to sho 
aes eas eu er our music composing 
service to authors of original poems suitable for — 
If you have written, or can write a on any of 
these subjects: er, Home, Love. Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic, etc., send it’ to us at once for immediate 
examination. 
Upon receipt of 








poem, our interesting proposi- 


Pr th Pe 
—y == *, very useful Rhyming Dictionary 
RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 Woods Building Chicago 1, fil. 











A NEW KIND OF AUTHOR'S SERVICE 


Complete, Personalized Guidance from 
© Exsort apgretecl “cl ania "chart 
a stories, articles, 
ry bg | marketing te leading peblishers thresghest 


0. ee © 50 toe Gate 


AUTHORS: SAND Push isHeRs” 
32 wor fe SHERS’ RS" SERVICE 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


POETRY CRITIC 


Market Suggestions 
One Poem... One Dollar 
Self-addressed stamped envelope required. 


381 N. E. Twentieth St. Miami, Florida 


10 THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 


BUT CAN'T WRITE MUSIC: 
We may be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
»* composers and songwriters is at your service. 
Collaborate with professional songwriters and make the 
most of your song-writing ability. Send us your words 
for free examination and details. 


PBB STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
Ff 457 Beccon Bidg. 


THE GREAT MYSTERY! 


Revealed at last in plain, und dable | the 
Great Secret sought by mankind in all ages of ‘the world’s 
hustory! A mighty secret of infinite possibilities for every 




















reader of this magazine. If you want to know WHO you 
are, WHY you are and WHERE you are, be sure to read 
“The Great Mystery”. Your copy mailed FREE on request. 


LIFE UNLIMITED op. wo-2 


3227 Indiana Ave. + ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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Let's Talk About 
Your Story 


YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) 
Does this story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers 
to lay down good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER'S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
Many points we answer for you: 
© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
e@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 

recognize and understand? Are the characters’ prob- 

lems the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 
© Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 

reality? 

@ What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 

©@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 

@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 
pointer? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free-lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 


Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additional 
thousand words. Verse, four cents the line: 
minimum, $1.00. Free report on typewritten 
novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. 


Cincinnati 10, Ohle 
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FAIRHAVEN SUMMER THEATRE, 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 


Opens June 23. Anthony Farrar will pro- 
duce and direct: shows here as he did last 
year. He is a very able young man, and 
produces television shows in New York— 
has, for years. He is always giving new 
talent a break, and overworking himself 
doing it. He will do several new shows this 
year, and may package some shows to send 
around with stars. (This means, if he gets 
a good script, he will cast it with a star and 
then try to tour it to smaller cities renting 
theatres, where he can.) 


Six hundred seats; 250 miles from New 
York. 


CAPE PLAYHOUSE, Dennis on Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts. 


Producer is Richard Aldrich, a fine gen- 
tleman who has run this theatre for more 
than a decade. He opens July 1 for ten 
weeks and may try out a show. Does very 
professional, good shows, usually recent 
Broadway hits. Has stars. You can get him 
in New York at 63 W. 44. He is the hus- 
band of Gertrude Lawrence and if you 
have a script for her, it may be doubly in- 
teresting. 


LAKE WHALOM PLAYHOUSE, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. 


Operated by Guy Palmertown for a dec- 
ade. He is a young man, an actor, director, 
and stage manager. He runs this theatre 
and the next one we will mention, simul- 
taneously, and comes home each fall 
tanned, tired and prosperous. He may do 
one or two new shows. The theatre has very 
good productions; seats 1,000; uses starlets. 
Opens last week in June. Get him in New 
York at the Wellington Hotel, 55th St. and 
Seventh Ave. 


WORCESTER THEATRE, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. Palmertown runs this, too, and alter- 
nates his shows with those playing at his 
other house. Has 700 seats, charges up to 
$1.80, does the same type of work here as 
above. Very professional. 
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BOOK 


to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and ar 


After @ conscientious su over @ score o ishers’ beok 
Ss catalogues, WRITER'S DIGEST recommends ie "iol  ~ 
authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


it Th TEE oes vce on-eseencee $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 

ree 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

kg) eer 3.75 
John B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.00 

Webster’s Dictionary............ 1.25 

Law of Copyright and Literary 

ohn) yaaa lina ol 22.50 

H. G. Ball 


Protection of Literary Property.. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


English Grammar Simplified. .... 1.50 
By Fernald 


oa a of Copyright 
Margaret Nicholson 


POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary. 3.00 
Clement Wood 


a Ad and Technique of Writing 


Alte Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Clement Wood 


First Principles of Verse......... 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 


Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.... 1.75 
J. Walker 


Verse Writing Simplified......... 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 


The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


PLAYWRITING 


Pointers on Playwriting. ........ 2.00 


Gateway to Radio............... 2.50 
First and Erskine 


Des rod Dent's of Radio 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 

Re ee ERE eRe 23.00 
his Wallace Cook 

36 Dramatic Situations.......... $2.00 


Georges Polti 





Pieting How to Have a Brain 


Mildred 1. Reid 
101 Plots Used and Abused....... 1,25 
James Young 


JUVENILE WRITING 
My Juvenile Success Secrets... .. 2.00 
Will Herman 


SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing........ 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song... 1.00 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell............ 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing Magazine Fiction....... 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Short Stories... .. . 2.00 
Elliott Blackiston 

Let’s Write Short-Shorts........ 2.00 
Foy Evans 


BOOKS ON SLANG 


Ramon F. Adams 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 


The Art of Cartooning.......... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning....... 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Comics and Their Creators...... $3.00 
Martin Sheridan 
Making Laughs Pay............. 1.00 
C. W. LaReoe 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Writing the Magazine Article.... 1.50 
Charles Carson 
Chats on Feature Writing........ 2.75 
Harrington 
Wri & Sei Special Fea- 
SS Lo SEY EERO 4.65 
H. Patterson 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
1947 Photo Almanac............ 1.50 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Characters Make Your Story. .... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 


Let’s Write About You.......... 2.00 
Charles Carson 

Mystery Fiction................ 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 

eg ee 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 

DA nhs ccitewscndensen 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

The Editor Accepts............. 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 

My Last Million Readers........ 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 

Narrative Technique............ 3.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

Writers—Here How............ 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 

Writers—Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred 1, Reid 

Writers—Make It Sell.......... 2.00 


Mildred 1. Reid 


Making Manuscripts Salable.... 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 


Modern Criminal Investigation.. 3.50 
Dr. Harry Suderman 


Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 


Laurence D’Orsay 
Why Write A Novel............ 3.00 
Jack Weodford 
How To Write For Money...... 1,50 
Jack Woodford 
The Best From Yank........... 3.50 
The Technique of the Novel 3.50 
Thomas H. U: 
DOE. ins Siachass can eonn 2.00 
Sidney Cox 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohie 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
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WriTeEr’s DIGEST 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Massachusetts. 


Morgue & Mount 
A Magazine of Test Publication There is a theatre here operated by | 


The first real innovation in magazine publish- Arthur Beckhard, He does only new plays 
ing since Readers Digest began. Sensational by unknown authors; sometimes new plays 
New Slant in CONTENTS as well as Owner- | of established authors, too. Did about five 


ship Plan. Publishing direct from writers to - 

seadbie, Readers detetulie merit by votes. last year. Shows are very professional, and 
PRIZES FOR BEST LIKED STORIES. the object is to find a vehicle for New 
PRIZES FOR BEST READER LETTERS. } York. Has very good actors. Seats 300; 
Announcing the first story to be bought by é ti , 
READERS’ JURY in First Issue. SAMPLE | Prices go up to $2.25. He is a Broadway 















































COPIES, 25 cents each. producer and director with a long history 

F man a4 woag in the theatre. He lives at the Mansfield 

ripen = Agger Pesce Hotel, 12 W. 44th St., New York. Very 

WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION friendly to new authors. Martha’s Vineyard 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


is the summer home of Katherine Cornell 
“A CHAIN OF THOUGHT THAT DOES A WORLD | and Guthrie McClintic. 

OF g00D” These are among the best of the summer 
We have a marvelous plan which will GIVE you A| theatres. There are some more whose plans 





FRESH START EVERY DAY—EVERY WEEK IN THE 

YEAR, Price $2.00. Plus—a group prayer—for daily care. we have not yet learned. We'll report on 

ee eae them next month. And will also list the 
Send Today, Universal Love Plan = 

P. ©. Box 1796 Oakland 4, Calif. | two other categories. 








People who can’t get a foothold in our 


MAKE MONEY WRITING currently constantly sinking theatre are | 


Stories, articles, books. Manuscripts professionally pre- ~ - in | 
op for publication including editing, sosting, turning more and more to individual Op- 


typing; also collaborative-criticism, fiction factory : : 
gions A self-instruction course in Authorship. Write erations in summer theatre co-ops and 











today for full particulars. barns. 
Vv. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St#., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Canada Sir: 


I’ve followed attentively the splendid coverage 

SONGWRITERS you have given to the whole controversy revolving 

Send your best poem, any type, for Free Examina- around the American Authors’ Authority, and I 
tion and outstanding offer. (No obligation). Write feel I must write and say, “Well done!” 

for Free Instructive Booklet outlining opportunities. Anyone who is familiar with the way in which 

Recordings Furnished. Writer’s Dicest has consistently championed 

UNITED MUSIC SERVICE the legitimate claims of writers cannot for a 

408-8 North H. St. Salem, Indiana moment suspect you of being even reactionary, 

m much less of trying to “wreck” any honest, well- 

balanced plan to advance the status of writers. 





Work With Actual Therefore, when you endeavor to present the 
FICTION WRITERS complete background and implications of the 

We have a limited number of actual authors who are AAA plan, pointing out how the plan has been 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and taken up by subversive individuals and groups, 
collaboration. and when you are pilloried by certain individuals 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder for your editorial policy, I think it is those indi- 

509 Fifth Ps aes Hh noe York 17, N. ¥ viduals we must suspect, and not Writer's 

A DicEst. 





As a writer myself, and a contributor to Post, 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED This Week and other top books, I want all I am 
P itled to for my work. But I don’t want to put 

Accurate, prompt typing by entit ‘ B : 
experienced typist. on the neck-chains of some subversive group in 


the process. 
ya P nd Geos Pros I say, Keep on calling the cards as youseethem. | 


Vincent W. Hartnett, 
ELVET BLOOMFIELD 121 East 39th Street, 


115 East Ist St. Maryville, Mo, New York 16, N. Y. 














SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 







short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 | 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% i 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 
Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 







Writer’s Digest is your best imtroduction when writing advertisers. 











































@T0 STAY IN BUSINESS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
mm Nowra ge" ™* | YOU) HAVE TO SHOW RESULTS! 








plays e@ PLOTCARDS—The Perfect Plot- 

. five ting Device Twenty-five years is a long span of time. Writers’ 
and to cards whlch sunriice, plot sever of at | Services that have survived for this length of time are 
New WITHOUT LIMIT. No two plots can be alike gui very few. Many have come and gone in that time, 

nothing could be simpler to operate. Yeu gary deal os ° ver? * 
300; out 8 hand $0 yoursell, and you have A COMI ‘LETE some cutting a wide swath while they lasted, only to 
RKA ACTICA , READY FOR US . . . . . 
Jwa not merely a disconnected skeleton outline, a setting, sink inte obscurity when their bubbles were pricked 
y c. a — of, words or sentences 

story re Sr Sareea PRICE $1.00 | Neither could I have stayed in business all these 
sfield | vears if I had not done a good job. I. have worked 


\ 7, ar an conscientious y wi my cien Ss, a a 


I can look back over a long record of accomplishment, 


syard Th “sige 
e fundamentals of story technique. A comprehensive. , 2 3 
rnell workable blueprint of how to build salable stories. with my clients in virtually all the Sn = the 
Price $1.00 | screen, and between book covers. And it is a daily oc- 


eo COMPLETE WRITER'S REFER- | currence for me to receive such letters as these: 
nmer ENCE LIBRARY 


plans A series of nine brochures, which will help you 
whatever your writing or selling trouble Price 25« 


“Some years ago you and I wrote and sold a West- 
ern novel. Since then I have disposed of other 








rt on ee i ita ae | Westerns, two circulating library novels, and an article 
. atur . . . 
t the 2: Short Story Plots and Their Development. or so. I now have a script I think ought to sell, but 
3. The Development of the Short Story from the Pl - + ee 
‘: Lifeie Chara-terization, Dialogue, and Description. hasn’t. Having a great deal of confidence in your 
. sent t t si s . oe 2 1ou.”? (* 
. our : Suspense: “Twists; Reader's a judgment and integrity, I am sending it to you.” (*) 
4 ewpoint an isualization, } vs . 
are qe eS Sea Se Se. “I really did get a lot out of my work with you. 
| op- 9. The Science of Selling Manuscripts. : | You have an almost uncanny ability to ferret out 
a | nw ee eee seemingly insignificant things which I would never 
an | n or Iwo Dolars. , 
have seen. I remember one instance when a phrase 
e THE FORMULA IN MODER waste ‘“ : gar tag 
WRITING | change € aspect o e entire scene.” (*) 
A series of analyses of the ‘‘formulas’’ used in “ . . 
writing the various types of fiction and non-fiction. You have done all 7 Cree. promised you would 
erage No. 1—THE LOVE STORY. 3 | do for me, and your instructions have been most 
slving No. 2—FORMULA FOR FEATURE ARTICLES: | walaciite.” (*) 
and I No. 3—THE FORMULA OF THE ‘PULP’ ACTION | 
, on ~ Ps cach, postpaid | “Yours is the first criticism I ever had which really 
which No. 4—THE FORMULA OF THE DETECTiVE- | tclls me how to remedy the defects, I have paid out 


ioned MYSTERY STORY. a good deal of money for criticisms and courses but 





for a Price 50c Ae y 
nary, All the above, forming I have not bad a crtticim as helpful as the one you 
well- “COMPLETE WRITER'S KIT” have given me.” (*) 
riters. . 
it the $5.00 postpaid (*) Names on request. 
f the : ; 
- been OTHER FORMULAS NOW AVAILABLE: If You are looking for HONEST and Compe- 
roups, No. 5—THE FORMULA OF THE “QUALITY | | TENT help with your writing problems, write for my 
iduals ss GROUP" STORY. 9 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
-_indi- including | analysis of one of my own published ARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE on request. 
ocmeahed aeaa ssea alk te oa oo the ’ pone Na eco toed It gives details of my work with writers and my cre- 
Post Cie wee Prestige which goes with appearance | / dentials both as an author and a literary critic. It 
I pred No. 6—THE FORMULA OF THE “SMOOTH | | COMtains vital information not obtainable elsewhere, 
to put PAPER"' WOMEN'S MAGAZINE STORY. designed to protect your pocket book, and describes 
up in Begcint of @ atney, 6 ee Ste the CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE and the 
| Home _ Companion. With step-by-step analysis PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
them. tee nee YOUR NOVEL—Price $1.00 which you should investigate if you really wish to win 
tTT, sated ditiseeshte literary success. The terms are surprisingly low. 











LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN LEADING MAGAZINES 
Author ‘'The Profit in Writing" ($3.00); '’Writing Novels to Sell’’ ($2.50); '‘Landing the Editors’ 
Checks’ ($3.00); ‘Stories You Can Sell'’ ($3.00); ‘Mistress of Spears'’ {$2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 1, CALIFORNIA 
**BUILDER OF LITERARY CAREERS SINCE 1919°° 






















Playwriting for Broadway 


BY LEO SHULL 


Part One: Skill Part Two: Production 


CHAPTER ONE CHAPTER ONE 
Scenario (Structure). The Producer Looks at Your Script. 


Scenario (Stage Play) “The Amazing CHAPTER Two 
Dr. Clitterhouse.” . Marketing Your Play 





Scenario (Film Version) ““The Amaz- CHapTeER THREE 
ing Dr. Clitterhouse.” Play Agents. 
Sample Pages Play Type-Script CuaPTER Four 
Producers 


CHAPTER Two ; 
CHAPTER FIVE 


Component Parts of “6 Play Production “Factories” and Others. 


1. Theme 4. Dialog , cg ee 

9 Pp , 5 Conflict CHAPTER SIx 

3 — ae Production by Promotions. 
3. Plo 


Part Three: The Artist Himself 


CHAPTER ONE 
Other Artists. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Strategic Parts of a Play 
1. The Opening 3. Final Curtain 


2. The Climax CHAPTER Two 

Planting and Exposition Are Playwrights Born or Made 
The Entrance and Exit CHAPTER THREE 

Characters Honesty. 


EO SHULL came to Broadway about 15 years ago and established a little theater called 
“Genius, Inc.” where beginning writers, actors and directors could try out their efforts. 
Producers and talents frequented “Genius, Inc.” and many of Leo’s proteges found themselves 
in good jobs. Leo then went on the stage himself, and, shortly after began publishing a daily 
newspaper called “Actor’s Cues” which is for actors what “Billboard” is for pitchmen. 
His book “Playwriting for Broadway” is an honest, workmanlike book written by a man 
who has lived on the mainstream of theatrical doing for 15 years and has taken part personally 
in the development of many plays and playwrights. Price $1.50. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, O. 


() Send me one copy of “Playwriting for Broadway” for which I enclose $1.50. 


(1) Renew my subscription to the Dicest for 2 years and send me one copy of “Playwriting for 
Broadway.” I enclose $4.50. 


ee sh : setts extent oi cel shee 


Address 


City....... SN ot i ern : — Fieve mE eres ro nsricictcter ten teieauibee = 






















































